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Hotes. 


THE DOVE, 

The information given in the recently issued 
part of the ‘N. E. D.’ on the word ‘* Dove” and 
its related forms is of special excellence. One 
passage, however, seems to require annotation. 
Dr. Murray says, “ The dove has been, from the 
institution of Christianity, the type of gentleness 
and harmlessness, and occupies an important place 
in Christian symbolism.” True as this undoubtedly 
is, it is not the whole truth. Long before the days 
of the New Testament the dove was regarded as a 
sacred bird. The following passage from Victor 
Hehn’s ‘ Wanderings of Plants and Animals’ (tr. 
Stallybrass) deserves quotation :— 

“Semiramis was imagined as a dove, and the name 
signified a dove. ‘In the Syrian language Semiramis is 
named after the dove, which since that time has been 
worshipped as a goddess by all the inhabitants of Syria,’ 
says Diodorus, Semiramie, immediately after her birth 
at Ascalon, was exposed by her mother, the fish-goddess 
Derketo; she was fed by doves, and bronght up by the 
shepherd Simmas, who named her after himself, She 
then appeared at Nineveh as a glorious female warrior, 
and finally transformed herself into a dove and flew 
away with others of herkind. Another legend says that 
an immense egg fell from heaven into the Euphrates, that 
fish rolled it on shore, doves hatched it,and out of it came 
forth Venus, who was afterwards called the dea Syria; and 
that hence the Syriana held fish and doves sacred, and 


would not eat them. We see, then, that the worship of | who entertain a euperstitious veneration for these birds 


doves came from the Euphrates to Western Asia, and with 
it the conception of Nature as a dove.” —P, 257. 

Southey (‘Common Place Book,’ iv. 596) in- 
forms his readers, referring to Cornelius 4 Lapide, 
that the Assyrians, in honour, no doubt, of the 
mythic queen, bore a dove on their banners, and 
quotes the following passage from Jobn Gregorie 
(236), whom Wood in his ‘ Athenz Oxonienses’ 
speaks of as that ‘‘ miracle of his age for critical 
and curious learning.” It may be as useful to 
modern students of the noble science as it was to 
those of the seventeenth century :— 

“Heralds may here take notice of the antiquity of 
their art; and for their greater credit blazon abroad this 
precious piece of ancientry ; for before the time of Semi- 
ramis we hear no news of coats or crest,” 

In Miss Agnes M, Clerke’s ‘ Familiar Studies 
in Homer’ occurs the following instructive passage 
regarding the dove of pre-Christian times :— 

“ Pigeons...... are quite at home in Homeric verse. 
They are of two kinds, One is the rock-pigeon, called 
from its slate-coloured plumage peleia (eX6¢ = dusky), 
and described as finding shelter in rocky clefts, and evad- 
ing pursuit by a rapid undulating flight. [{Buchholz, 
‘ Realien,’ Bd. i, Abth, ii. p. 120.] Its frequent recur- 
rence in similes can surprise no traveller who has 
observed the extreme abundance of Columba livia all 
round the coasts of the Augean. [Lindermayer, ‘ Die 
Vigel Griechenlands,’ p, 120.) The second Homeric 
species of Columba is the ring-dlove, once referred to as 
the habitual victim of the hawk, Tame pigeons are 
ignored, and were, indeed, first seen in Greece after the 
wreck of the Persian fleet at Mount Athos in 492 8.0, 
Yet dove-culture was practised as far back as the oldest 
records lead us in Egypt and Persia, The dove was 
marked out as a ‘death-bird’ by our earliest Aryan 
ancestors, and figures in the Vedas as a messenger of 
Yama. But Homer, unconcerned, as usual, with animal 
symbolism, makes no account, if he had ever heard, of its 
sinister associations.”—P, 131, 

The late Sir Richard F. Burton was interested 
in the dove in its relation to mankind. We have 
here purposely left out all mention of the refer- 
ences to the dove which occur in abundance in the 
Old Testament ; but it will not be out of place to 
quote the following passage :— 

“ One thing I remarked and think worthy of notice, 
is that ever since Noah's dove, every religion seems to 
consider the pigeon as a sacred bird ; for example, every 
mosque swarms with pigeons...... and the same exists in 
most Italian market-places ; the Hindoo pandits and the 
old Assyrian Empire also have them; whilst Catholics 
make it the emblem of the Holy Ghost,”—Sir Ric, F. 
Burton, in ‘ Life,’ by Isabel, Lady Burton, i. 177. 

Lady Burton, in her account of the Mohammedan 
mystery play of ‘ Hassan and Hossein’ which occurs 
in the above quoted work, says :— 

‘Then comes the bier with Hossein’s corpse, and his 
eon sitting upon it sorrowing and embracing him, and 
a beautiful white dove in the corner, whose wings are 
dabbled with blood, The effect upon the excited crowd 
is awful.” —Jbid. ii. 77. 

The Sporting Magazine for 1825 states that 
“pigeons are rarely seen at the tables of the Russians, 
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because the Holy Ghost assumed the form of a dove,""— 
Vol. xv. New Series, p. 307. 

I will not stop to consider the superstition of 
this abstinence from the flesh of the dove, but may 
remark that the custom is far older than Chris- 
tianity, being, indeed, in all probability, con- 
nected with the same class of feelings as those 
which marked it out as the Aryan death-bird. 

The following instance of the strange uses to 
which doves were put in the days of “ heatheness ” 
may not improbably be new to many of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

« An example of how the king of Neo-Paphos [Cyprus] 
lived is preserved in Athenaeus (vi, 257) in a fragment 
of acomedy by Antiphanee. During dinner this monarch 
was kept cool by doves hovering around him. To allure 
them he was salved with Tyrian oil, made from a fruit 
which they liked, and recognised the odour of. But as 
they approached to settle on his head, attendants warded 
them carefully off, and the constant flutter of their 
wings produced the necessary effect of cooling.” —General 
Di Cesnola, ‘ Cyprus,’ p. 8. 

In conclusion, we may mention that in Greece 
doves were reported to keep laurel twigs in their 
nests to ward off evil. (Car. Boetticher, ‘ Der 
Baumkultus der Helenen,’ p. 361.) At some 
future time I may send some notes on the dove as 
it appears in Jewish and Christian literature and 
legend. ASTARTE, 


“ SLIPPER-BATH.” 

If one can believe the dictionaries, these words 
now indicate a different kind of bath from what 
they did fifty years ago. It is of course possible 
that those who build our public baths and wash- 
houses, the creation of the last fifty years, have felt 
the want of a distinctive term for the form of 
private bath that is now fitted there and to most 
modern houses even when rented as low as 25/. a 
year. Tocall it a ‘‘ private bath ” as distinguished 
from a swimming bath was insufficient, so, finding 
the word ‘‘slipper-bath” at hand, some one has 
begun to use it to describe the private bath. 

These observations have been prompted by my 
hearing of an architect, well known as a specialist 
in building baths and washhouses, claiming that he 
first introduced the term some ten years ago. A 
reference to the dictionaries at once demolishes any 
claim to the invention of the word; but he may 
have first applied it to its present meaning. 
Perhaps some correspondent of ‘ N. & ().’ can help 
to elucidate the point. Under “ Slipper-bath ” in 
Oxilvie’s “‘ Imperial Dictionary...... on the basis of 
Webster’s......Glasgow, Blackie, 1850,” I find the 
following: ‘‘A bathing-box, made usually of 
tinned iron or z'nc plates shaped like a high shoe, 
to enable the bather to take a half-horizontal, half- 
vertical position.” This is repeated in the new 
edition of Ogilvie by Annandale, London and 
Glasgow, (printed) 1883. It is not copied into 
Worcester, 1887, nor Webster's by Noah Porter, 


1890, which appears to me to be to the credit of 
both these dictionaries, though at the same time I 
must say it would be rather hard to expect of the 
ordinary dictionary maker what one gets with the 
* Oxford English Dictionary,’ viz., that the writers 
understand the things they are describing. The 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 1887, vol. vi. p. 449, 
evidently copies Ogilvie. The ‘Century Dic- 
tionary,’ vol. v.,* gives this description : ‘‘ slipper- 
bath, a bath-tub partly covered and having the 
shape of a shoe, the bather’s feet resting in what 
may be called the toe, and the bather sitting more 
or less erect in the open part.” This also appears 
to be altered from Ogilvie.t I have not seen this 
kind of bath, but I well recollect one we had in 
the fifties which might be described as, ‘‘a bath- 
tub, partly covered and having the shape of a top- 
boot, the bather’s feet resting in what may be 
called the toe, and the bather sitting outside on a 
chair, only the feet and part of the calf being in 
the water.” This I find by an illustration of it in 
the Army and Navy Stores list is called a ‘‘leg 
bath.” Unfortunately, neither in the ‘Century’ nor 
in the other illustrated dictionaries are any cuts 
given, so that it is almost impossible to know with 
absolute certainty what is meant. I believe the 
** slipper-bath ” as described by Ogilvie used to be 
manofactured, and that it was very much iv shape 
like the present invalid bed-pan; in fact, the second 
title for this article in the Army and Navy Stores 
list is “‘slipper-pan.” Slipper-bath is now used to 
mean the ordinary hot-water bath that is put up at 
all our baths and washhouses and most private 
houses, entirely open, where it is abont 5 ft. 6 in. 
long, sloping to about 5 ft. at the bottom, about 
2 ft. deep and 18 in. wide, in which the bather, 
if short, can almost lie down, but if tall, bas to 
sit up more or less, 

In an account of the opening of the new Lambeth 
baths in London, a weekly newspaper,t for the 


* May I, with much respect for this great work, suggest 
that it was an error not to date the title-pages! One 
understands inferior trade books, got up for the sake of 
selling, suppressing all dates, but in a monument of 
learning like the ‘Century Dictionary ’ it is not dignified, 
especially as one gets the date of copyrighting this 
volume, 15.0, on the reverse of the title. 

tI do not say this as a reproach to the ‘Century,’ for 
I have the highest opinion of the honourable manner in 
which that dictionary is compiled. Whatever they took 
from other dictionaries was not cribbed without acknow- 
ledgment, but is taken with authority; and with 
regard to Ogilvie in particular sce the reverse of the 
title-page to vol. viii. We eo often hear our American 
cousins reproached for the way in which they take 
other people's work that | may add that this is not the 
only instance I know to the contrary. Some years ago 
Scribners took an illustration for their magazine. 
Directly it was pointed out to them that some one else 
had a claim to the illustration, they compensated the 
gm without considering whether he had any legal 
claim. 

7 As some future reader may refer to a bound volume 
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8th July, 1897, the term is frequently used, and 
once abbreviated to “slippers,” and here it 
means what I have last described ; thus, “large 
establishments with swimming baths combined 
with slippers” (p. 570). ‘* The accommodation is 
three swimming baths, ninety-six ‘slipper-baths,’” 
&c. I have visited this fine swimming bath. 
There was a printed notice up outside that the 
“ slipper-baths ” were not yet open to the public. 
I have made inquiries at various places where these 
[slipper] baths are sold, and have seen the list of 
the largest makers of them in London, and nowhere 
is the term “slipper” used or even known, It is, 
however, used by all the New Lambeth bath people, 
and appears to be a convenient name, or at all events 
a name fora thing that has hitherto had none. If 
there is any credit in appropriating an old name to 
a modern object, it would seem that the talented 
architect of the new Lambeth baths is entitled to 
it; probably if he had known the name bad been 
previously used he would have adopted some other. 
In an American book lately issued, which has been 
kindly lent me by a friend in Scotland, I find the 
words used in the meaning I give for a bath 
5 ft. 6 in. long, as if they were the ordinary words 
well understood. I refer tothe ‘* Report on Public 
Baths and Public Comfort Stations by the Mayor’s 
Committee of New York City, 1897.” On p. 45 it 
says: ‘*Compared with the private bath, the 
public swimming bath,” &c.; then a few lines 
down it begins again to refer to English baths, and 
says that in the swimming baths “the attendance 
falls off in the winter much more than in the 
slipper-baths.” If “slipper-bath” were not under- 
stood by American readers it surely would have 
been explained ; but if it is not, how confused will 
any one be on looking for the meaning of these 
words in the ‘ Century Dictionary’ ! 
Ratra Tuomas, 


Names anp THE Survey.—We all know that 
the Ordnance Survey is a terror in the matter of 
place-names. It does not improve. I have before 
me the large-scale map of last year. The best- 
known river-names here fora mile and a half are 


of this journal and will probably not find this title, I 
may say that it is only on the cover, which will be certain 
to be destroyed by any library binder, though it also bas 
the price, which is not on the journal itself. I am 
justified in saying “ certain,” because I have lately visited 
several free libraries in London and the country and have 
entered a protest against the mutilation (by the binders !) 
of the volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ and the horrible mutilation, 
in one instance, of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
The fact is that if you wish to find either of these or other 
riodical works as issued in parts you must go to the 
leian, where books are preserved in a coneervative 
spirit unequalled in any other library I know, It seems 
to me a question whether the time a librarian takes to 
consider what part he shall destroy is not a greater 
waste of time and money than the cost of binding up 
everything. 


“Dumsey Deep, where the battle was fought,” 
and Domesday, Dumpsey, or Dumsey Mead, by 
its side; and Dockett Point and Eddy, some- 
times spelt Docket. These names can be traced 
back for a great time, and are recognized by the 
Conservancy. The Ordnance map omits the 
former group, and variously spells the latter Dogait 
and Docken, while it calls my house itself by the 
extraordinary title of Docken Eddy. 
Cuartes W, 

Dockett Eddy, 


Arasic Star Names.—I think the following 
notes from Ludwig Ideler’s ‘ Untersuchungen iiber 
den Ursprung und die Bedeutung der Sternnamen,’ 
8vo., Berlin, 1809, will interest some of your 
readers. 

Deneb, a in Cygnus. —For “ Dseneb el-ded- 
schidsche,” odjpa opyiGos, tail of the swan. 

Algol, the variable star @ in Perseus.—Ras el- 
gal,” “caput diaboli,” corresponding to the head 
of Medusa in our constellation figures. 

Vega, a Lyre.—“ El-nesr el-wiki,” the falling 
eagle. 

Denebola, @ Leonis.— For “ Dseneb el-ased,” 
tail of the lion. 

a El-nesr el-tair,” the flying 
eagle. 

Betelgeuse, a in Orion.—‘ Jed el-dschauza,” 
perhaps error for ‘‘ Bed el-dschauza,” otherwise 
**Menkhib el-dschauza,” or “Ibt el-dschauza,” 
shoulder, arm, or armpit of the giant, as described 
Hom., ‘Il.,’ =. 486, in the description of the shield 
of Achilles, wGévos 'Qpiwvos; 489, apxros 
’Opiwva doxever. 

Rigel, 8 in Orion. — ‘‘ Ridschl el-dschebbar,” 
more fully “‘ridschl el dschauza el jusra,” the left 
(uplifted) foot of Orion, or the giant. 

Fomalhaut, a Piscis Australis,—“ Fom el-bhhit,” 
mouth of the (Southern) fish. 

Canopus, a in Argo.—* Kahi nub,” pavement of 
gold in Egyptian, 

Sirius=Scorching hot. Hom., ‘II,’ xxii. 25: 

Tov [AxtAAya] 6 yépwv zparos dev 

dar aorép’, ereaovpevov rediow, 
"Os pa 7 drapys 
“Ov te xiv’ ‘Qpiwvos érixAnow kadéovor. 

(Aisch., ‘Ag.’ 967). In Hes. 
ceiptos dotijp=the sun ; but also 6 Seipvos=the 
dog-star.  eipios is said to be etymologically 
related to Gepos and to the Sanskrit surya=sol. 

T. 

Harpenden, 


Cocxapr ; Escattop.—There is a remarkable 
resemblance between the common form of the 
cockade and the heraldic escallop or coqutlle. Littré 
derives cocarde from la créte du coq; but, accord- 
ing to the ‘New English Dictionary,’ the first 
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appearance of the word is in Rabelais, where the 
phrase bonnet 4 la coquarde is explained by Cot- 
grave (1611) as a “Spanish cap or fashion of 
bonnet used by the most substantiall men of yore.” 
In this connexion it may be worth remembering 
that St. James, the patron saint of Spain, is 
usually represented with the cockle-shell of a pil- 
grim in his hat. Gro. Witt. 
Leamington. 


Epitara 1x Corwyn Cavreayarp.—I copied 
the following extraordinary inscription from an 
upright tombstone in Colwyn Churchyard (North 
Wales) a few months ago. It was evidently 
written by a Welshman whose knowledge of Eng- 
lish was slight and peculiar :— 

In Memory 


three Children of John 
Roberts of the Sun Inn 
Colwyn. by Elizabeth his 
Wife was interred here 
an infants. 
The punctuation is that of the original. There is 
no date, but the stone appears to be comparatively 
recent. Hiatt. 


Marriace Costom.—A relative tells me that 
she saw a thing new to her done at a wedding at 
Crowle, near here, the other day. As the bride 
and bridegroom were alighting from the carriage 
after their return from church a woman ran out of 
the house and flung a plate containing a cake over 
their heads intothe road. The plate was smashed 
and the cake scrambled for and torn to pieces by the 
children waiting round. This is, I believe, a 
common custom in the North, and is mentioned in 
‘ Humphry Clinker,’ but I have never before beard 
of its being observed in Lincolnshire. ©. C. B. 

Epworth. 

P.S.—Since the above was written I have been 
told that the same ceremony was performed in a 
neighbouring village a few weeks since, 


“ Bosutoy.” —This word has just been for- 
warded to me by a correspondent as heard at 
Bowness-on-Windermere, Westmoreland, used for 
a carbuncle. It is evidently another form of 
bustion, a gathering, given in the ‘ Dialect Diction- 
ary,’ which is there connected with the East 
Anglian boist, a swelling, apparently a very rare 
occurrence, One would be tempted to think that 
the original was "bustion, a folkish abridgment of 
“ combustion,” a burning (Lat. (b)ustionem). But 
I am not aware that combustion was used in a 
medical sense, though we may compare anthrax, in 
Greek a burning coal. 

A, Suyrue Pater, D.D. 

South Woodford. 


**Peace with HONOUR.” (See 7" iii. 139, 
213 ; ix. 87, 194.)—So many parallels to this cele- 


brated political phrase have been found that per- 
haps one more may be pardoned. It comes from 
a master of jibes and jeers with whom it is not 
likely that Lord Beaconstield was on familiar terms. 
Walter Map in his ‘De Nugis Curialium’ (ed. 
Camden Society, p. 220) quotes a letter, said to 
have been sent by Theobald, Count of Champagne, 
to King Louis the Gross, whose reign extended 
from 1108 until 1137. In this epistle of surrender 
or submission the count expresses his hope of 
future peace in these words, ‘‘ Ut perpetua fiat in 
nobis pax cum honore vestro meoque dedecore. 
I have not been able to look closely into the events 
of King Louis’s life so as to say positively to what 
date this incident is to be assigned. It does, how- 
ever, seem to be tolerably consistent with Suger's 
account (‘ Vie de Louis le Gros,’ par Suger, ed. A. 
Mclinier (Picard), 1887, ch. xx.) of the peace made 
in 1112 at the fall of the castle of Pinset. 
Gro. NeEitsoy. 
Glasgow, 


Sieur pv Bartas.—In a notice of the cata- 
logue of ‘The Manuscripts of J. Eliot Hodgkir, 
Esq., F.S.A. (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. xi. 419), your 
reviewer gives as the probable date of a letter from 
Henry of Navarre to James VI. of Scotland 
the year 1588. This conjecture is not far wrong. 
At a meeting of the Privy Council, 8 May, 1587, 
an order was issued to all “ Maiours, Sheriffes, 
Justices of Peace,” &c., to quietly pass a “ French 
gentleman called Sieur de Bartas, latelie come over 
into England to see her Majestie and the Realme, 
[who] did also, with her Majesties good favour and 
licence, repaire from hence into the Realme of Scot- 
land.” Instructions are also given “to see bim 
furnished at reasonable and accustomed prices 
with so manie post horses from place to place as he 
should neede in that his voyage, either for himself 
or his companie.” The use of “voyage” for a 
journey by land is, of course, familiar. H. T. 


Haypy’s ‘ Dictionary or Dates’ AND THE 
Catenpar.—lIn its article on this subject the 
‘Dictionary,’ after pointing out that the Julian 
reckoning did not keep the year in accordance with 
its true length, as it assumed each to consist of 
365° 6>, whereas a tropical year really contains 
365¢ 5° and somewhat less than 49 minutes, adds 
that ‘* Augustus Cresar reformed the calendar still 
further, but not perfectly, p.c. 8.” These words 
give the impression that Augustus at that time 
modified and improved the Julian rule. But all 
that he really did was to correct a misunderstanding 
which the pontiffs had committed in carrying it 
out ; for they inserted a bissextile day each third 
instead of each fourth year. Ascertaining this, 
Augustus ordered that no bissextile at all should 
be inserted until matters were restored to what they 
were at the time of the reformation by Julius, after 
which his reckoning was regularly followed until the 
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Gregorian alteration in 1582. There is also a slip 
or misprint in Haydn under “ Leap-year,” where it 
is stated that “ this [the Julian] arrangement makes 
the year nearly three minutes longer than the 
astronomical year.” It is obvious that for “three 
minutes” the author intended to write “eleven 
minutes.” The wide circulation and well-deserved 
popularity of this dictionary make it desirable to 
“note” these slips pending their correction in a 
new (twenty-second) edition. W. T. Lyxy, 
Blackheath. 


Mammorn REMAINS AT Deepine Sr. James. 
—The following is a cutting from the Deeping St. 
James news in the Stamford Mercury of 30 July: 

“ On Friday while the men in the Great Northern bal- 
last pits were digging gravel they came upon a gigantic 
horn of an ancient mammal. The horn is in a fair state 
of preservation, and although some portion had evidently 
disappeared it measured 5 ft. 10 in, from end to end, and 
the diameter of the socket isabout 5in. It is estimated 
that when carried on the head of its ancient owner the 
horn must have measured upwards of 6 ft. in length from 
end to tip, The treasure has been forwarded to Boston 
for disposal by the G.N, authorities, This is by no means 
the first important find of this description. At varying 
intervals large teeth have been unearthed, and at the 
present time there is in the British Museum a somewhat 
larger horn than the one 80 lately discovered, and it, too, 
was dug from the Deeping ballast pits.” 


CeLver ET AUDAX. 


Anctzent Font.—I should like to call attention 
to and invite an explanation of the quaint carvings 
which I recently observed on the old font in St. 
Peter’s Church, at Hook Norton (Oxon), a rather 
imperfect description of which I give below. A 
little sketch, furnished by a friend, would convey 
a much better idea of the work and figures, but I 
think po provision is made for reproduction in 
*N. & Q.’ of drawings. 

The font is cylindrical, of rather soft stone, is 
about twenty-six inches indiameter and about three 
feet high. The cavity for water is some eighteen 
inches deep, and is lined with lead which laps over 
the top a little. The above rests on a base, or 
plinth, some ten inches high, evidently of more 
recent construction, The carvings are rudely done 
in bas-relief, and extend all round the font. 

No. 1 represents a man, holding in his hand a 
club, one end of which rests on the ground ; on his 
head is a covering or ring such as those worn by 
Zulus, probably meant to represent short hair. 

No, 2 is a female, the hair being much longer 
and standing out from the head. 

No. 3 is a centaur-like figure, the head and body 
being turned backward, and a bow and arrow held 
as if about to shoot, 

No. 4, an animal, possibly a lion, the head also 
gs back, and with a long tail curled under the 
legs. 

No. 5, presumably a dragon, with head (rather 
like a fox or wolf) also looking back, and with a 


long body slightly tapering to a tail which curls 
down to the ground and then back to meet the 
head, there being around the neck and all along 
the body and tail a streak with lozenge-shaped 
markings that may represent either a chain or 
scales, 

There is also something that may be meant 
either for a tree with fruit, or (as was suggested 
by another visitor) a lizard or dragon head down- 
wards ; the former appears to me more likely, 

The sketch referred to will be at the service of 
any one interested who will communicate with 
J. E. Horrican. 

Langholme, Oxford. 


Corrovs Custom.— 

“The Earl of Onslow baa juat forwarded to Mr. J, E. 
Whitehouse, the Constable of Oakham Castle, a new 
horse-shoe, highly decorated, bearing the following 
inscription : ‘ William Hillier, fourth Earl of Onslow.’ 
The shoe has been sent in response to a request from 
the Constable of the Castle to conform with an ancient 
custom which requires all peers of the realm who pass 
through the town of Oakham to contribute a horse-shoe 
in lieu of a fine.”"—Daily Mail, 26 June. 


Cc. P. Hate. 


Tapie-TURNING ExTRaAorDINARY. —The chasing 
and hunting down of a metaphor, a game in which 
Dickens exulted, must often have caused the 
translators who followed painfully in his rear to 
come more or less severe croppers during their 
efforts to keep pace with the intrepid Boz in his 
fantastic flights and leaps of fancy. Vedensky’s 
translation of ‘ Dombey and Son’ (St. Petersburg, 
1847, &c.) is, as has been noted, in many respects 
an admirable one, and noble in the simple grandeur 
of the beautiful Russian diction with which it 
reproduces the pathetic and touching scenes, such 
as that of little Paul’s death-bed, over which many 
a Russian mother, we may be sure (I know of one), 
not possessing a word of English, has wept holy 
tears of sympathy. But the quizzically expanded 
metaphors and idiomatic slangy expressions in the 
sprightly comical parts of the book have sometimes, 
naturally, proved too hard nuts for the honest 
foreigner to crack. A ludicrous instance of such a 
fiasco occurs in chapter ii, where Mr. Chick’s 
matrimonial bickerings with his better half form 
the theme of our inimitable humourist’s sportive and 
allegorical muse. ‘ Often, when Mr. Chick seemed 
beaten, he would suddenly make a start, turn the 
tables, clatter them about the ears of Mrs. Chick, 
and carry all before him.” The Russian rendering 
of this sentence, which I retranslate verbatim, 
runs: “ Often, when Mr. Chick seemed beaten, he 
would start up from his seat, catch hold of chairs, 
and make a clatter close to the ears of his astonished 
spouse, and fling about everything that came ready 
to hand.” Well, indeed, might the elegant and 
ladylike Louisa show astonishment at such emphatic 
contributions to the debate. Evidently the trans- 
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lator has imagined that the tables represented as 
overturned by the rampant Chick and whirled 
about close to his lady’s ears were solid wooden 
articles of upholstery ; and considering such violent 
Herculean feats, though possibly gonceivable by 
burly beef-eating Britens, to be too improbable 
and too heavy for the stomachs of his polite 
readers, he has softened down a little, in the narra- 
tive, the manners of the obstreperous islanders, not 
suffering them to be fierce, and has adroitly turned 
the tables into chairs (of a light and handy Vienna 
make, we may presume), as less cumbersome and 
dangerous, and therefore more plausible weapons. 
We read in Forster's ‘ Life’ that Dickens received 
from Vedensky a copy of his above translation of 
*Dombey and Son.’ What a pity that he could 
not read it, and enjoy, as he would have done, this 
appetizing little tit-bit of translation! Ay, and 
what a pity that so few Englishmen in general learn 
to read the splendid and sympathetic Russian lan- 
guage, growing and waxing steadily like a young 
giant—like the mighty nation which owns it—in 
strength and symmetry ! H, E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


Parattet Passaces.—There is a marked 
resemblance between the closing lines of Alfred de 
Musset’s well-known poem ‘ La Nuit de Décembre’ 
and the last two verses of a little poem ‘A un 
parfait Ami,’ which is to be found in the ‘Chants 
Chrétiens,’ a book much used among French Pro- 
testants, I quote first from ‘ A un parfait Ami’: 

Je t’aime plus qu’on n’aime un frére. 
Tu sais ma demeure et mon nom, 
Brise le qui contraire, 

Et jamais ne me redis: non! 

Ne me crains plus, Sois-moi fidéle. 
Je vais sans cease & ton cdté : 

Mais, pour me suivre, garde une aile, 
Car j'habite I'Eternité, 

The lines in ‘La Nuit de Décembre’ are as 

follows :— 

Je neo suis ni dieu ni démon, 

Et tu m’as nommé par mon nom 

Quand tu m’as appelé ton frére ; 

Ou tu vas j'y serai toujours, 

Jusques au dernier de tes jours 

Oi: j'irai m’asseoir sur ta pierre. 

Le ciel m’a confié ton cour, 

one tu seras dans la douleur, 
iens moi ans inquiétude, 

Je te suivrai sur le chemin ; 

Mais je ne puis toucher ta main ; 

Ami, je suis la Solitude, 


T. P. 
Putney. 


Tae Layinc on or Hanps.—In the April 
namber of Temple Bar the writer of a paper 
entitled ‘ Prospects of Literature’ says that quite 
recently 
“a brand-new Conservative organ treated us to an 


the reporter, who compared the action of the bishop to 
that of a hairdresser fingering the head of his patient, 
obviously having never heard of such a rite as the laying 
on of hands.” 

Bat I think the reporter might have something 
to say for himself. He had, no doubt, seen a 
Church of England confirmation, but possibly 
never one according to the Roman rite, in which 
the imposition of chrism on the forehead of the 
recipient forms the “ matter” of the sacrament, as 
it does in the Greek and Oriental communions. 
Not understanding the use of the oil in the ad- 
ministration led him to institute the curious 
comparison above quoted. Georce Anous. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Disricurep Lanpmarks oF Lonpon.—It is 
curious how so little comment has been aroused by 
the transformation of that picturesque old house, 
No. 17, Hanover Square, with its frontage in 
Tenterden Street, distinguished for many years as 
the Arts Club. To the reverential eye of the 
antiquary the change in its appearance is dis- 
tressing. A brand-new, additional entrance from 
the square has been constructed, the elevation of 
the building vulgarized by modern display. Stained 
glass and sculpture from Munich invite custom from 
the lower rooms; the firm of ‘‘ Maison Lucile” 
(suggestive of modes et robes) proclaims itself in 
huge gilt letters from above. It is difficult to 
imagine the spot, under its present aspect, as the 
erewhile haunt of theartistic world. Think of the 
change within those walls since the inimitable 
Charles Keene puffed from his countless briars! 
Better, to my mind, have razed that house entirely 
than pained us with this incongruous memento of 
bright, bohemian days. 

Truly ‘‘the old order changes and giveth place 
to new,” in this little village of ours. 

Cecit CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8. W, 


Cotours 1n Action,—I think the fact that 
colours have now practically ceased to be carried 
into action should be duly recorded in the pages of 
‘N. & Q’ On 29 July the old colours of the 64th 
Foot were deposited in Lichfield Cathedral. At 
the close of the ceremony an address was delivered 
by Dr. Luckock, Dean of Lichfield, who read the 
following paragraph from a letter he had received 
from the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Wolseley :— 


“In future it would be madness and a crime to order 
any man to carry colours into action, You might quite 
as well order him to be assassinated. The Germans 
carry the poles on which the colours used to be, so that 
they attract no notice in action. We have had most 
reluctantly to abandon a practice to which we attached 
great importance, and which under past and gone con- 
ditions of fighting was invaluable in keeping alive the 
regimental spirit upon which our British troops depended 
so much,” 

Joun T. Pace, 


account of a confirmation by a Roman Catholic bishop, 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Wirth a wer Fincer.”—In ‘The Winter's 
Tale,’ IV. iv. 692, Autolycus says: ‘Sure the 
gods do this year connive at us, and we may do 
anything extempore.” Whereon Rann, in his 
respectable edition, published in 1787, has this 
note : “ extempore]—with a wet finger.” I should 
be glad to know what this means, 

Horace Howarp Forvyess. 

_ (“With a wet finger” was in use last century in the 
signification here assigned it. In ‘The Knights’ of 
Foote, produced at the Haymarket in 1749, is the follow- 
ing: “ If Dame Winifred were here she'd make them all 
out with a wet finger.” Further illustrations may help 
Mr. Furness, whose edition of ‘The Winter's Tale’ is, 
to hear, approaching completion. See 


Miss VaNpENHOrF, 1818-1860, an actress at 
Covent Garden and the Haymarket, was the 
original Parthenia in ‘Ingomar.’ She was a 
daughter of John M. Vandenhoff, and married 
Thomas Swinbourne, a well-known tragedian. 
Can any one tell me her Christian name ? 

Urpan, 


‘Tae Lasyrivta or Anderson’s 
‘Scottish Nation,’ iii. 559, Dr. William Thomson, 
sometimes described as “ the most active, laborious, 
and indefatigable man of letters that appeared in | 
the long reign of George III.,” is said to have had | 
as his second wife ‘‘the authoress of ‘The Laby- 
rinth of Life’ and other novels.” Mr. Anderson 
apparently expects his readers to be experts in 
minor fiction. His method should reassure the 
tribe of living authoresses of story-books: a 
century hence they may be referred to through 
their volumes, especially if they have been wives 
as well as authoresses, Meanwhile, for the sake 
of the uninitiated in fabulous mysteries, perhaps 
some one will kindly say who wrote ‘ The Laby- 
rinth of Life.’ Thomson died in 1817, so that 
‘The Labyrinth’ belongs at the latest to the era 
of Waterloo and ‘ Waverley.’ Tuomas Bayyr. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Hone” or ?—It is reported that, 
during a recent libel action, the presiding judge 
used the expression, “ You would be hung if you | 
did,” to the accompaniment of the customary law- 
court “laughter.” It is not often one catches the 


judicial bench tripping ; but was not this a mistake ? 
Pictures, clothes, hats and the like are hung; | 
human beings surely not. If directed at his lord- 
ship’s grammar, I imagine the ‘‘ laughter” to have 
been warranted. Cecit Charke. | 

Author’s Club, S.W, 


| left a widow and then married to a Mr. Asbley, 
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SomErsetsHire Assizes.—I have need of know- 
ing on what days in the years 1822 and 1823 the 
several assizes in Somersetshire were held, and at 
what towns respectively, and shall be greatly 
obliged for the information. 


Rosin Jonn Crark.—In a Jacobite song used 
in Wales, Prince Charles Edward seems to be 
referred to as ‘‘ Robin John Clark.” Can any 
explanation be given ? E. W. 


Cromiecns.—What is known of the three 
cromlechs beside the Petersfield and Winchester 
road near Bramdean, in Hants? Are they pre- 
historic monuments or merely a modern = ? 


Carrick.—I should be very much obliged for 
any information regarding the Irish family named 
Carrick, what arms do they bear, and their ancestry. 
They are, I am told, a branch of the Clancy family, 
and quite distinct from the English family of the 
same name, who, I believe, derive their name from 
the French village of Carette. To which family 
do the Scottish Carricks belong? S. H. O. D. 


Baroner’s Wipow.—What is the correct mode 
of addressing a baronet’s widow, who is step- 
mother of the baronet now living? If her former 
title was Lady Jones, would she properly be now 
addressed by her Christian name, with Lady Jones 
added ? BELLINGHAM. 


the churchwardens’ accounts 
of this parish this word occurs several times and, 
é. ge, in 1600, accounts are set forth giving items. 
Among receipts are ‘‘at the tronke 2s. 10d., for 
pewter 10s. 7d., for the felles 1s, 4d., out of the 
churcbhowse for drink thear 1s. 8d.”; and again 
“for the tronke 6s. 10d." Among payments, 
“ minstrills for minstrelsie 23s. 10d., to the dl. [sic] 
back againe 12s., for the Pewter 13s. 1d., for the 
Ladyes lyveries 3s. 6d., for the Lordes lyveries 5s., 
to Whitburne for his play 2s.” ; and sundry items 
for food, brewing materials, and fuel. Has “ king- 
ale” any connexion with “ king-play” (6" S. ii. 91), 
and was the festival a recognized mode of raising 
church expenses—in fact, the equivalent to the 
modern bazaar? I observe that the profit of the 
above entertainment is set out as 12/. lds. 1$d. 
Will some one also explain “‘felles,” and the 
abbreviation “dl.”? Does the double entry of 

wter mean pewter vessels bought for use and 
then sold at a profit ? 

Woorron: Saint LAWRENCE. 

Famity or Bacon.—I am anxious to trace the 
parentage of one Sarah Bacon, born about 1703. 
She was married by archbishop’s licence at St. 
Bride’s, London, and then described as of Farn- 
borough, Kent. But I can find no trace of any 
Bacons at the latter place, unless ber mother was 
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of Farnborough. She was, I have reason to 
believe, some relation to the Bromes of West 
Malling, Kent, and at that time drapers in London. 
From an old silver seal used by Sarah Bacon, it 
would seem she was a member of the Mildenhall 
branch of the Bacon femily, and probably a grand- 
daughter of Sir Robert, the fifth baronet, who came 
into the baronetcy at the decease of his cousin. 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ does not give the name of Sir 
Robert’s wife, but I have ascertained her Christian 
name was Elizabeth and her arms “ Three fleur- 
de-lis between a fess wavy,” which suggests she 
was a member of the Hicks family. Can any of 
your readers give me any information as to where 
Sir Robert Bacon lived previous to 1685, and how 
many sons he had, and where they were baptized ? 
Any particulars relating to that part of the family 
or anything likely to lead to tracing Sarah Bacon’s 
pedigree will be interesting to me. 
M. B. Wrwsne. 

Allington Rectory, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

P.S.—The seal shows the arms of Bacon and 
Quapladde quartered, the usual coat used by the 
Bacons at that date. 


Tae Cavrcn oF THE Buan- 
inc Buss.—When did the Church of Scotlaad 
first take the burning bush and “ Nec tamen con- 
sumebatur” as emblem and motto? Ww. S. 


‘“‘ON THE KNEES OF THE Gops.”— What is 
the meaning of this expression! In ‘N. & Q.,’ 
17 July, in a quotation there occurs “lye in the 
knees of Gods” (p. 45); and in the Atheneum of 
same date I find ‘‘ The buyer’s fate in this matter 
is on the knees of the gods,” , 


Buroners.—In the obituary of the 
Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1798 (p. 
998), mention is made of a “ barbarous amuse- 
ment” called by the above name as being fatal 
to two gentlemen of that city. What was this 
“barbarous amusement,” frequently, it would 
seem, exhibited on the king’s birthday ? 


E, Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Rererexce Sovent.—In which of Heine’s 
works shall I find the letters to which the follow- 
ing quotation refers ? —- 

“Tout d'abord qu'il [Heine] n’aimat point Musset, il 
avait pris au sérieux le personnage de Jenny l'ouvricre, 
s’etait prosterné devant des poseuses titrées, avait con- 
fondu les grands enivrements avec les petits désordres, 
et donné la preuve de ces erreurs dans des lettres ov, 
croyant esquisser une pochade gpirituelle, il peint un 
tableau de genre sur lequel on voit un homme déja 
célébre faisant de la copie auprés d'une femme occupée 
& raccommoder des 

InQuiRer. 


Tae Letter P as a Roman Noumerat.—I 
have a ‘ Dodwell Dissert. Grotii’ containing four 


dissertations, and dated 1685. The second disser- 
tation, that of Petavius, bears at the foot of the 
title-page this date, mpctpxxv. Was P used asa 
numeral? The dates of the other sections vary 
from that of the issue of the book, but it looks as 
if P were a mistake for X, and that 1685 should 
be read. Ina pageful of errata, however, at the 
end of the section it is not corrected. 
ArtTHUR MayYAtt. 


Bowrne to a Sweer.—In the course of con- 
versation on the subject of superstition, a lady 
friend of mine, from the Midlands, stated that she 
always on meeting a sweep bowed to him for luck. 
Can any one tell me whether this form of super- 
stition is peculiar to any part of the country, and 
what meaning it has? A. R. B. 


‘De Imrrarione Caristt. —I have seen it 
recently stated that Thomas 4 Kempis was not the 
author of this, bat one John Gerson, Chancellor 
of the Paris University, who died in 1429. Is 
there any foundation for this ? D. M. R. 

[The authorship of this work remains uncertain ; but 
that of A’Kempis is a matter much contested. It is 
impossible to condense within reasonable space the 
arguments for and against Gerson. | 


Waruinc a Pack or Carvs.—In Earle’s 
* Microcosmographie’ one of the “ faculties extra- 
ordinary ” of *‘ An Old College Butler” is said to 
be ‘‘ warming” a pack of cards. I can find no 
allusion to the practice in other writers, and shall 
be glad of any plausible explanation of the word 
in this connexion. ‘* Warming” is the reading of 
all the editions, Atrrep S. WEst. 

Ealing. 
{New cards are sometimes aired for facility of dealing. | 


Parxuurst Forrest.—How early was the 
forest on the Isle of Wight called Parkhurst 
Forest? Why, or for whom, was it so named? 
Where is the earliest reference to it by that name? 
Did it get its name from any member of a Park- 
hurst family? In Speed’s ‘Theatre of the Empire 
of Great Britain’ (1676), pages 16-17, is a map 
on which this forest is called Avington Forest, 
and the same name for it appears on a map in 
Grose’s ‘ Antiquities.’ When was its name changed 
from Avington to Parkhurst ? E, S. Jones. 

Port Chester, N.Y. 


‘ Gop cromerrizes.’’—Can you inform me in 
which of Plato’s works he states “God geo- 
metrizes Tuomas Younc. 

[ We do not believe the phrase can be found in Plato.} 


Sir Bennet, Kyt.—Can any one tell 
me where I could find any further particulars 
about Sir John Bennet’s family than are given in 
Le Neve’s ‘Knights’? Also what was the subject 
of the address which he presented to the Queen 
at Windsor Castle from the county of Middlesex 
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on 10 June, 1706, on which occasion he was 
knighted ? M. Evten Poors. 
Alsager, Cheshire, 


Tne Lyycn Famity.—Is the Essex family of 
this name a branch of the Lynch family of Grove in 
Staple parish, Kent ; if so, where did they branch 
off? Simon Lynch, born 1566, second son of 
William and Mary Lynch, of Grove, in Kent, 
married Elisabeth Searle, of Northweald, in Essex. 
Did he take orders, and become rector of North 
Weald 1592-1656, whose son (also Simon) was 
rector of Runwell 1629-60? There was a William 
Lynch rector of Roding Beauchamp, Essex, 1524- 
1570 (Newcourt, ii. 503), Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent, 


Henry Cray.—Was the Henry Clay who 
lived in Liverpool about 1807 any relation to 
Henry Clay the American statesman? I believe 
he was a banker. Cnas. H. 

Montreal. 


Livery Lists, Lonpon, 1700-1768. — Are 
there any yearly printed livery lists in existence, 
as the original calendars are not in good condition ? 
A considerable break occurs about 1721. 

A. C. H. 


Caarters.—Can any one tell me where the 
original charters to St. Mary’s Abbey, York, are 
to be seen ? A. T. Spanton, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Guosts.—Can any of your readers kindly tell 
me of any ghost stories connected with our old 
aristocratic families, or in what books I can find 
any allusions to these? Facts connected with 
aristocratic ghosts either in the United Kingdom 
or in Ireland will be gratefully welcomed by 

Guost. 

Witxinson = Conyers. — The late H. G. 
Somerby, Esq., stated that William Wilkinson 
(son of Lawrence, of Harpely House, Durham) 
married Mary Conyers (sister of Sir John), and 
had a son Lawrence, who was a lieutenant in the 
army of Charles 1, and emigrated to America in 
1652. What and where are the proofs that 
Lawrence’s son William married Mary Conyers, 
that she was identical with Mary, sister of Sir 
John Conyers; that the said William and Mary 
(Conyers) Wilkinson had a son Lawrence; and 
that he was identical with tho lieutenant and 
emigrant ? E. S. Jones, 

Port Chester, N.Y. 


Avtnors or Quotations WanTED.— 


Will light her torch at Nature’s funeral pile. 
Enquirer, 
His voice grew faint, and fixed was his eye, 
As if gazing on visions of ecstesy ; 
The hue of his cheeks and lips decaved, 
Around his mouth @ sweet smile played, 
SUNDERLAND, 


Seglics, 


“A CROWING HEN.” 
(8™ S. xii. 67.) 

The version of this couplet current in Norih- 

amptonshire is— 
A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Are neither fit for God nor men, 

The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer gives this and the 
second version quoted by Mr. Birkseck Terry 
in his ‘Domestic Folk-lore,’ p. 125. It is not 
quite so grammatically expressed by Sternberg, in 
his ‘ Dialect and Folk-lore of Northamptonshire’ 
(1831). Sternberg uses “is” for are in the second 
line, where, on p. 156 of his book, he refers to it as 
“the old proverb, often quoted in Northampton- 
shire.” “ According to Pluquet,” says Sternberg, 
“the Normans have a similar belief, and a saying 
singularly like the English one—‘ Une poule qui 
chante, le coq [qy. qui se talt ?], et une fille qui 
siflle, portent malheur dans la maison.’” 

Respecting this couplet, I have a note to the 
effect that a legend ascribes the bad odour of a 
whistling woman to the fact that a woman stood 
by whistling whilst the nails for the cross were 
being made, and that every time a woman whistles 
the heart of the Blessed Virgin bleeds. I cannot, 
however, give chapter and verse for this note, and 
shall be glad if some one will run it to earth for 
me. Joun T. Pace, 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


In ‘ English Folk-Rhymes,’ p. 506, Mr. Northall 

gives several variants. He starts by quoting, 

A whistling woman and a crowing hen 

Will come to good, but God knows when, 
from ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. xi. 282; and goes on to 
show by other references how the prediction in the 
second line is apt to differ according to the county 
of the prophet. In Cheshire it is said that such 
a woman and such a hen 

Will fear the old Jad out of his den ; 
while Shropshire, with slightly more refinement, 
believes they 

Will frighten the devil out of his den, 
One is taught in the Midlands that such Jusus 
nature are 

Neither fit for God nor men, 
though somewhere else, probably in Scotland, the 
condemnation is milder, if more pagan : they 

Are liked by neither gods nor men. 
There is a Cornish version which sets rhyme at 
defiance, and simply declares that the “advanced ” 
bird and woman “are two of the unluckiest things 
under the sun.” So far as my own observation 
goes, women who whistle do quite as well in this 
world as women who do not. 

In‘ N, & Q.,’ 6" 8, xii. 93, a correspondent at 
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Hull mentions a curious Roman Catholic belief 

that every time a woman whistles the Blessed 

Virgin Mary loses a drop of blood from her heart. 
Sr. Switnin. 


For the different variants of this phrase see 
‘English Folk-Rhymes,’ by G. F. Northall, 1893, 
p. 506, and ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. xi,J282, 353, 394, 
475 ; xii. 93. EverarD Home CoLteman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


qui me deplaiet 
uant poule parle et se taist. 
Roman de la Rose.’ 


H. T. 


LecEnD or THE Fatt or Anorrs (8" S. xi. 
483; xii. 35, 78).—Where did Milton get the 
legend of the fall of the angels? Why not ask 
where Du Bartas, and the author of ‘ Piers Plow- 
man,’ who wrote in the time of Edward III., and 
many other early writers got it? Where did 
Credmon get it in the seventh century? ‘ Piers 
Plowman,’ I believe, was the first to introduce 
guns into the war of the angels. When Milton 
wrote he was a long way from being the first who 
had dealt with the subject. 

Nearly a hundred years before ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
was published the first edition of a famous book, 
Scott's ‘ Discouerie of Witchcraft.’ If Milton had 
never read the books first mentioned, Scott alone 
would have furnished him with all he required. 

The title of the sixteenth book is ‘‘ A Discourse 
vpon diuels and spirits, and first of philosophers 
opinions, also the maner of their reasoning here- 
vpon; and the same confuted.” The eighth 
chapter of this book is ‘‘ The commensement of 
diuels fondlie gathered out of the 14. of Isaie, 
of Lucifer and of his fall, the Cabalists, the Thal- 
mudists, and Schoolemens opinions of the creation 
of angels.” The tenth chapter is ‘‘ Where the 
battell betweene Michael and Lucifer was fought, 
how long it continued, and of their power,” &c. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


As Mr. Leaton-Bienxinsorr appeals to me if 
I can give him any information as to the origin of 
this belief, I think I can assure him that distinct 
traces of it have been found among the ancient 
Assyrians, as he will see if he consults George 
Smith's ‘ Chaldean Genesis,’ 98, 106, and ‘ Assyrian 
Discoveries,’ 398 ; Sayce’s ‘ Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments,’ 67 seq., and his ‘ Hibbert Lec- 
tures,’ 1887, 395; Pinches, ‘ Religious Ideas of 
the Babylonians’ (Vic. Inst., 1894); ‘ Records of 
the Past,’ vii, 127; Schrader, ‘Cuneiform In- 
scriptions and the Old Test.,’ 2, 26 ; Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, iv. 251 ; 
Lenormant, ‘ Beginnings of History, 369 seq. 
See also ‘The Book of Enoch,’ sec. iv. ch. xviii. 


coming) ‘Babylonian Influence on the Bible’ 


Nutt), pp. 13, 14, and 62 seq. 
A. Suytar Patmer. 
8. Wor dford. 


Rient To Quarter THE Royat ARMs oF 
Scottanp S. xi. 187).—The following fami- 
lies have claimed the right to quarter the royal 
arms of Scotland. 1. Stewart, Duke of Albany 
(ante 1540), ext. 2. Stewart, Duke of Ross 
(1488-1504), ext. 3. Stewart, Earl of Mar (1457- 
1479), ext. 4. Stewart, Earl of Mar and Garioch 
(1486), ext. 5. Stewart, Earl of Murray (1500- 
1544), ext. 6. Stewart, Earl of Moray. 7. Stewart, 
Earl of Arran (1581-6), ext. 8. Stewart, Lord 
Avondale (1459-1542), surrendered. 9. Stewart, 
Earl of Orkney (ante 1540), ext. 10. Stewart, 
Earl of Buchan (ante 1540), ext. 11. Stewart, 
Lord Ochiltree (circa 1600), ext. 12. Stewart, 
Earl of Castle Stewart. 13. Stewart, Lord Meth- 
ven (1528), ext. 14. Stewart, Earl of Athole and 
Caithness (circa 1420), ext. 15. Stewart, Earl of 
Bothwell (1587), ext. 16. McAlpine. 17. Stewart 
of Bellechin, co. Perth. 18. Stewart of Killie- 
hassie, now of Stewartfield, co. Edinburgh. 19. 
Stewart of Ardvorlish, co. Perth. 20. Stewart of 
Dunearn, co. Fife. 21. Stewart of Burgh. 22. 
Lundin or Lundie of that ilk. 23. Stewart of 
Athenry, co. Tyrone, Bart. 24. Maitland, Earl 
of Lauderdale. The crest of Scotland, with the 
difference of a fleur-de-lis az. in the sinister paw 
in place of the sceptre. Joun RavctirFre. 


**Syipers ” (8 §, xii. 128).—The word “snip- 
ing” has long been used on the Niger for the 
shooting of native smugglers at sight by the 
watchers of the Company. D. 


Tae Excrisn Game Laws (8S. xii. 128).— 
There is no possibility of answering Mr. Cottrn- 
son’s questions, as there is no exact body of 
statutes officially known as ‘‘the Game Laws,” 
while many offences for which conviction is 
obtained under general statutes are really offen 
connected with game. D. 


East Winpows (8 §. xii. 69).—I think we 
may assume that until the matchless east end 
of Lincoln Cathedral was built, all our vaulted 
churches had two stories of windows eastwards. 
Worcester, Southwell, and others that extend 
their vaults of full height to the end, have the two 
tiers nearly equal. Durham, Oxford, &c., have the 
upper window circular. Ely has five lancets above 
the three. Lincoln first set the example of one 
great window. The large upper one, over its 
vaulting, may indicate that the upper floor was to 
be used, as at Christchurch, Hants, where it forms 
a schoolroom. E. L. Garzerr. 


At Northbourne Church, in Kent (four miles 


and ch, xxi. I deal with the subject in the (forth- 


west of Deal), a Norman and Early English cruci- 
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form building, the east window is a very long 
narrow Early English window having a transom 
across the middle, dividing the window and causing 
the lower part to have a square head. The north 
chapel of Wingham Church had two separate 
windows in the east wall, and the top one appears 
to have been that of a room over the altar, for 
there is a slit high up in the chancel wall, looking 
towards the high altar. Artaur Hossey. 

Wingham, Kent. 

Cnurca Tower Bortrresses (8 x. 494; 
xi. 51, 136, 318, 394, 451; xii. 13).—At the last 
reference I mentioned Westminster as having but 
one useless buttress, but was misled by a plan in the 
Builder. It has a corresponding south one. With 
regard to belfry towers needing buttresses, this | 
would only be in one direction ; but all that I know 
have them both ways. Some of Sir Christopher | 
Wren’s successors contrived them well in four Lon- | 
don churches. Those of Spitalfields and Limehouse | 
are buttressed from the north and south only ; and 
St. George’s-in-the-East and St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, have much more abutment that way than 
east and west. None of these are oblong towers, 
like St. Mary-le-Strand or St. James, Holloway, 
but square, like Wren’s, as soon as visible above 
the buildings. E. L. Garsertr. 


“Hawcvsite”: “Hawkarits” (8" §, xii.47),— 
Dr. Morray has doubtless not overlooked Lord 
Macaulay’s mention of these and other like ruffians 
in his well-known chapter on England in 1685 
(Hist. Eng. i. 177, People’s Ed.). He does not 
explain the name, but perhaps his references do. 

“The Muns and Tityre Tus had given place to the 
Hectors, and the Hectors had been recently succeeded by 
the Scourers. At a later period arose the Nicker, the | 
Hawcubite, and the yet more dreaded name of Mo- 


bawk.” 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Graour’ (8 S. ix. 386, 418, 491; x. 
11, 120, 240, 302; xi. 13 ; xii. 12).—If the editor | 
does not think that this personage should be finally | 
relegated to the limbo where so many of his co- | 
religionists have lately disappeared, but is willing | 
to accord him a longer span of life, I would venture 
to remark that while agreeing with Mr. Birxerck 
Terry that the line 

Of Guebres, Giaours, and Ginns, and Gouls, in hosts 
cannot be used as an argument for the hardness of 
g, it cannot, on the other hand, be employed to 
support the contention that that initial letter may 
as likely be soft as hard. The whole question is 
one of fact, and the writer of the note in Nimmo’s 
edition of Byron is entirely wrong in stating that 
Giaour “is pronounced Djiur, like Giamschid and 
other Eastern names.” The initial letter of the 
Persian name “‘ Giamschid” corresponds with the 
English j, while the initial letter of the word of 


which Giaour is a corruption is k. The mention 
of Giamschid in connexion with this subject is 
peculiarly unfortunate, as Mr. Terry will see on 
referring to able note at x. 11. AsI 
was called on to pass an examination in Arabic on 
being appointed Assistant Political Resident at 
Aden, and subsequently served many years in 
Eastern countries, in capacities which rendered a 
knowledge of that language essential, I venture to 
speak with some authority on this question ; but 
I should add that I entirely confine myself to the 
Turkish pronunciation of the word under dis- 
cussion, and should not be inclined to dispute the 
assertion, if made on sufficiently good grounds, 
that the soft g might in Byron’s time have been a 
common pronunciation amongst the Levantine 
community. W. F. Prrpeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


‘* FLY ON THE CHARIOT WHEEL” (8" S, xii. 68). 
—In Baldwin’s Fables there is one entitled ‘‘ The 
Fly in the Mail Coach.” It is a very consequen- 
tial fly, and he gives himself credit for making all 
the dust which almost blinds some children who 
meet the coach. But the fly does not sit upon the 
wheel, which would be rather difficult and un- 
pleasant when the coach was spinning along at 
eight or nine miles an hour. “ Baldwin” is an 
assumed name of Goodwin's. The fable com- 
mences p. 157, vol. i. R. R, 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 

A fly sat on the chariot wheel 
And said ‘‘ What a dust I raise !” 

La Fontaine has a fable (Bk. vii. fab. 9) en- 
titled ** Le Coche et la Mouche,” in which the fly 
s’assied sur le timon,” and imagines “qu’elle fait 
aller la machine,” 

In ‘Phedrus’ (iii. 6) there is also a fable, 
“Musca et Mula,’ beginning ‘‘Musca in temone 
sedit,” but the moral is different. 

C. Lawrence Foro, B.A. 

Bath, 

Bacon begins his ‘Essay’ (liv.) ‘On Vain 
Glory,’ ‘“‘It was prettily devised of AZsop, the 
fly sat upon the axle-tree of the chariot wheel and 
said, ‘ What a dust do I raise '’” 

So far as I make out the fable is not Asop’s, 
but is by Laurentius Abstemius :-— 

“ De musca, quze quadrigis insidens pulverem ge exci- 
tasse dicebat :—Quadrige in stadio eurrebant, quibus 
musca insidebat. Maximo autem pulvz, tum equorum 
pedum pulsu, tum rotarum volatatione exorto, dicebat 
musca ‘(Quam magnam vim pulveris excitavi !’” 

It is to be met with in a collection of fables 
in which Asop’s come first. Ep. MarsHALL, 


Bree” (8 x, 471).—In my 
previous note I hinted at the unlikelihood of the 
possibility of stamping out this word. If those 
who object to it think it ugly, what will they say 
to the following, which I quote from a letter in the 
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Times of 17 July, 1897, advocating the registra- 
tion of bicycles, and declaring that ‘‘the bikers 
themselves would welcome such an order”? The 
letter is signed ‘‘ J. G. Leadbetter, mayor, chief 
constable of Denbighshire.” Ratrn Tnomas. 


Literary Women tue Seventerntu Cev- 
tory (8 §. xi. 423; xii. 10, 94)—Elisabeth 
Gonzaga does not belong to literary women of the 
seventeenth century as she died in 1524. Ante, 
p. 10 contains the leading facts of her history, and 
refers you to Dennistoun’s ‘Dukes of Urbino’ and 
Castiglione’s ‘Courtier.’ In 1890 Messrs. Luzio 
& Keiner published a very interesting collection 
of letters from Elisabeth Gonzaga and her sister- 


in-law Isabella d’Este, entitled ‘ Mantova and | 
Urbino.’ A so-called portrait is affixed, but 1} 
gravely doubt its authenticity, as it much more | 
resembles an elderly Joan of Aragon. Elisabeth | 
suffered real persecution through declining to | 
divorce her husband Guidobaldo and marry Cesar 
Borgia. After two years’ privation and want she 
was restored to the Duchy of Urbino in 1503, and 
founded Monts-de-piété, having had to pawn her 
own jewels in exile. She was a devoted wor- 
shipper of St. Thomas of Canterbury, then much 
revered at Bologna, where he studied canon law. 
GLanFIELp 


** Harpe pece” (8 §, xii. 88).—I have met | 
with this name, as applied to fields, in terriers, 
rentals, and deeds of various counties, and have 
always supposed it referred to the shape of the | 
field. On the other band, I have met, both in| 
England and Wales, with the field-name Harper's 
Plot. Joun Hopson Matruews, | 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The piece or close of Jand may have been so 
named from its shape, probably being a long 
narrow strip rounded off to a point at one end. 
From the old word harpe, a sword like a scythe, 
a wood knife. Joun Rapcuirre. 


Sawctcoary Lists &. xii. 88).—Some addi- 
tions to the Durham list are printed in ‘ Memorials 
of Ripon’ (Surtees Soc.), i. 310-17. A book ‘ De 
Jure Asylorum’ with ‘ De Asylis Collectanea’ was 
published, 12mo., 1683. P. Halkerston wrote a 
* Treatise...... on the Sanctuary of Holyrood- 
house,’ 8vo., Edinburgh, 1831. Mr. T. J. de 
Mozzinghi brought out a volume on ‘ Sanctuaries,’ 
1887. W. C. B. 


Ampuitus (8 §. xi. 446; xii. 78).—As this 
name appears to be uncommon, it may interest Mr, 
Hooper to hear that I have a daughter, a sister, | 
and a niece all named Amphillis. 1 have also in | 
my possession an oil painting of Jane Ampbhillis, 
wife of Mr. Sibley, Treasurer H.E.L.C. She was | 
the daughter of Paul Berthon and Ampbillis his 
wife ; the latter being the daughter of the Rev. | 


John Lewis, M.A., Curate of Hackney and Head 
Master of the Grammar School there (ordained 
1724, died 1770), and Ampbhillis his wife. The 
last-mentioned lady, whose maiden name is un- 
known to the writer, is the ancestress of the other 
Amphillises mentioned in this note. I am afraid I 
can throw no light on the origin of the name. 
Artuor F, Rowe. 
Walton-on-TLames, 


Porrry (8 S, xii. 4, 72).—It may be objected 
that I have said nothing about the sublime. But 
in poetry the sublime is the beautiful. The ugly 
and the vulgar can no more be sublime than they 
can be beautiful. It may be objected also that, 
in explaining Horace, I have mentioned labour, 
whilst be speaks of study. But study is always 
labour, though labour is not always study. There 
is labour in giving great thoughts adequate expres- 
sion. And the preliminary labour to enable the 
poet to do so must be considerable, Ingenium 
and genius must mean what is inborn, if we 
regard the derivation of the words. Horace, in 
another part of the ‘ Ars Poetica,’ has the lines :— 

Ingenium misera quia fortunatius arte 

Credit, et excludit sanos Helicone poétas 

Democritus, &c, LI. 295-297, 
The annotation to the word ingenium in the 
De!phin Horace explains the word thus :— 

Poeticam facultatem a natura datam. 
If we are to believe this interpretation, ingentum 
is rightly translated as genius. Dr. Jobnson says 
that genius is ‘‘a disposition of nature by which 
one is qualified for some peculiar employment.” 

In giving instances of pathos from the poets, 
perhaps I ought not to have omitted Byron’s de- 
scription of the death of Haidée, ‘Don Juan,’ 
canto iv. stanzas 65-71. There is pathos in Camp- 
bell’s poetry, in the farewell words of Gertrude of 
Wyoming, and in ‘O’Connor’s Child.’ The misery 
of Satan, also of Adam and Eve after the fall, is 
depicted with great power by Milton, but not 
pathetically, as I think, Perhaps pathos here was 
hardly desirable ; but I believe that Milton was 
incapable of it, except when he was referring 
directly or indirectly to himself. Shakspeare 
seems to me to be most pathetic in ‘ King Lear,’ 
* Othello,’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ But he often 

” The sacred source of sympathetic tears. 
E, YARDLEY, 


Fit=Fovent (8 S. xi. 264, 375).—If more 
examples of the preterite jit are wanted (is not lit 
from light an analogous form which bas received 
the guinea stamp ?), George Borrow supplies one 
in his fascinating ‘ Wild Wales’ (London, Murray, 
1862, vol. i. p. 46). He is mentioning some chat 
he held with a waggoner whom he met between 
Chester and Llangollen. The man says (in reply 
to George’s inquiry) that he is “ English, Measter, 
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English ; born t/other side of Beeston, pure 
Cheshire, Measter,” and goes on to tell how he 
‘once fit with a Welshman at Wrexham.” By 
the way, the wiry little Welshman dodged about 
and peppered the waggoner in A1 style, as the latter 
frankly admits, until the huge Saxon athlete got 
his chance by throwing and sitting upon his small 
but game opponent. Borrow, whose sympathies 
are abundantly evident in the work quoted, may 
have meant these things for an allegory. 
H. E. M. 


St, Petersburg. 


In Thackeray's ‘ Jeames’s Diary, Puneh, vol. ix. 
Pp. 251 (1845), is the following allusion to the great 

uke of Wellington :— 

*A man of womb I shall say nothink, but that he 
is ® Hero of 100 fites, and hevery fite he fit he one. 
Nead I say that I elude to Harthur of Wellingting? ” 
Burlesque as this is, it seems to involve the use of 
fit as the past tense of the verb “to fight,” and 
the expression was no doubt familiar to Thackeray, 
and used by him to accentuate the type of Jeames. 

W. B. H. 


See Jeames in Thackeray’s ridiculous footman’s 
spelling :— 

**A man of womb I shall say nothink, but that he 
is a Hero of 100 fites, and hevery fite he fit he one. 
Nead I say that I elude to Harthur of Wellingting!"” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


“THERE ARE NO BIRDS THIS YEAR IN LAST 
YEAR’s NEsT” (8 §S, xi. 382).—Need we go far 
to explain the meaning of “Sadducean” at this 
reference? Does not the word signify “Epicurean,” 
and so mean that the proverb emanates from the 
enjoy-the - present -and-never-mind-the- past-and - 
future school of philosophy? This would leave 
the geographical origin of the saying untouched. 

Epvwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Prisoners or War 1x Encranp (8 
S. ix. 289, 355, 497; x. 64, 137, 197, 341, 457; 
xi. 259, 453).—I have a pretty little, well-illus- 
trated French book, which fits into a sliding case, 
all very clean, and in a perfect state. It is 
entitled ‘Almanach de la Cour, de la Ville, et 
des Départements pour |’Année 1813,’ and was 
printed in Paris. On the fly-leaf, in a good round 
hand, is the following: “Simon Constant Guézenec, 
Lieut. de Vaisseau, born in Brehat”; and (in 
another hand): ‘‘Who commanded a Sloop of 
War in the French service. He was taken 
prisoner by Capt. Otway. He gave Otway this 
Book, and Otway gave it to M.S. Walrond.” I 
bought the little volume in question at the great 
sale of effects, in September, 1878, at Dulford 
House, near Cullompton, the seat of the late Bethell 
Walrond, an eccentric member of one of Devon- 


shire’s best esteemed families. This odd gentle- 

man slept and died in a massively carved old oak 

bedstead, which had the skulls of five females, 

facing inwards, fixed upon its footboard, and 

hearse plumes affixed to the top of the four corner 

posts. Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


J. F, may be assisted in his search for official 
records of the above by the following extract 
from Toone’s ‘Chronological Record, 1760-1832,’ 
under date of 1812: “The number of French 
prisoners of war in England, by a return lately 
laid before the House of Commons, 52,640 ; Danish, 
1,868; total, 54,508.” The same work states 
that by 27 Aug., 1814, upwards of 67,000 French 
prisoners had returned to France since the peace 
(of 11 April preceding). Amongst the places 
where French prisoners were detained was the 
town of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where memories of 
them still exist, and where I have seen fancy pen- 
holders and other small articles which they made. 
A remarkable incident was the occurrence of a 
fatal duel between two of the prisoners in a field 
within two miles of the town, which is still pointed 
out. Several years since, reminiscences of the 
prisoners which had been furnished to the vicar, 
the Rev. (now Canon) John Denton, by an old 
inhabitant, who well remembered them, were pub- 
lished in the Ashby Parish Magazine, and supple- 
mented by extracts from the church register, 
showing intermarriages, &c. I have a water- 
colour drawing of Carnarvon Castle by Ambroise 
Louis Garneray, the marine painter, done whilst 
a prisoner of war in England from 1806 to 1814 ; 
but it came into my hands by ordinary purchase 
in London, and except so far as may be indicated 
by the locality depicted I know nothing of the 
place of Garneray’s detention. In 1812 an Act 
was passed ‘‘for the more effectual punishment 
of persons aiding prisoners of war to escape from 
His Majesty’s dominions,” and it is still unrepealed 
and in force. WwW. 

There is at Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, a small 
burial-ground, in which lie the bodies of several 
French prisoners. Among these, if I remember 
right, is the tomb of one person at least who was 
connected with the Stuarts, but I quite forget his 
name. E. WatForp. 

Ventnor, 


Hoae TANNAHILL (8" xi. 486 ; xii. 55), 
—Mr. Birxeeck Terry is probably justified in 
his surmise that an encyclopedist, writing on 
Tannahill, would use P. A. Ramsay’s biography of 
the poet. Writers in encyclopedias, like other 
people, are willing to be relieved of labour when 
possible, and original research is sometimes im- 
practicable. In regard to the episode in which 
Hogg and Tannahill figure, Ramsay simply repro- 
duces Motherwell’s account slightly varied, and 
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the main point in my note was to show that 
Motherwell, who wrote from hearsay, is not sup- 
ported by the evidence of an eye-witness. I did 
not occupy space by quoting from or referring to 
Ramsay, for on the point raised he has no weight 
at all. His biography, which appeared in 1838, 
was the standard record on its subject till it was 
superseded by the elaborate and accurate, though 
occasionally diffuse and discursive, work of the late 
David Semple. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The title-page of my copy of Tannahill runs thus: 
“The Poems and Songs | of | Robert Tannabill. | 
A Revised and Enlarged Edition | With | Memoirs 
of the Author And of his Friend | Robert A. Smith 

| By Philip A. Ramsay. | Glasgow, | Archibald 
Fallarton & Co. | 1838.” The letterpress is the 
same as in the undated edition. 


F, E. 
Stoke Newington. 


A “Rorrix” Drop (8 §. xi. 385). — The 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ gives the following 
quotation of “ ruffin” in the sense of disordered : 

His ruffin raiment all was stained with blood. 
Spenser, ‘ Fairy Queene,’ I. iv. 34, 
D. M. R. 


**Bostrakize” (8 §S, xi. 307, 414). — The 
‘Slang Dictionary’ has bostruchyzer small kind 
of comb for curling the whiskers. It is, presum- 
ably, of Oxford University origin. 

C. P. Hate. 


Perer Harrisoy, Arcuitect (8 §, xi, 429). 
—There was a Stephen Harrison, joiner and archi- 
tect, who flourished at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, conjectured to have been the 
son of Peter Harrison who was baptized at St. 
Dionis Backchurch, 25 May, 1572. Stephen 
Harrison published a volume of designs for 
triumphal arches erected by him on the occasion 
of James I.’s entry into the City of London in 
1603, a copy of which is in the British Museuin 
(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). Jxo. Hepes, 


“Cratrte” anp (8 xi. 445). 
—Halliwell has “Crattl. A crumb. North”; 
and ‘‘Sullow. A plough. West.” OC. C. B. 


**TertotaL” (8 S. xi. 384; xii. 74).—Mr. 
William Andrews, in his book of ‘Curious 
Epitapbs ’ (London, 1883), says :— 

“On the gravestone of Richard Turner, Preston, a 
hawker of fish, the following inscription appears: 
* Beneath this stone are deposited the remains of Richard 
Turner, author of the word Teetotal, as applied to 
abstinence from all liquore, who departed this life on the 
27th day of October, 1846, aged 56 years.’ ”’ 

Mr. Andrews also informs his readers that “ in 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon’s able and entertaining 
volume, ‘Lancashire Gleanings’ (published in 


1883), is an interesting chapter on the ‘ Origin of 
the Word “ Teetotal.”’” 

Mr. Hoorer’s contributions to the knowledge 
of the word cover all that I have ever met with 
regarding it. The American story I remember 
reading some time ago, and have waited since 
then for some substantiation of the assertion of 
American origin. Considering the now prevalent 
use of the term, it would be interesting to have a 
settled etymology. Hitherto the “ stuttering” 
theory has obtained, but the Jewell anecdote raises 
doubts. I wonder whether American readers of 
*N. & Q.’ can settle the point for us. 

P. Hate. 


The earliest use I have noted of this word in the 
proceedings of Parliament is in a petition pre- 
sented in the House of Commons on 19 March, 
1840, for the suppression of the opium trade, from 
* teetotallers of the Bath Temperance Society.” 

Pouiticiay, 


De Mepicr (8 S. xi. 489; xii. 32).— Victoria, 
or Vittoria della Rovere, daughter and coheiress 
of Frederic Ubald Anthony, Hereditary Prince of 
Urbino, and Claudia de Medicis (daughter of Fer- 
dinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany), his wife, was 
born 1623 ; married Ferdinand II., Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, 26 Sept., 1631, she being only eight 
years of age ; died at Pisis, 6 March, 1693/4. 

Joun 


Tae Loxcest Worps tne Enorisu Lan- 
cuace §. xi, 204, 297, 395).—“* Anthropo- 
morphologically,” which is mentioned by Dr. 
Morray as the longest word which has as yet 
appeared in his ‘ Dictionary,’ has no more syllables 
than the nine we count in the older word “‘ extra- 
territoriality.” It is no longer in the number of 
letters and it is shorter by two syllables than the 
hendecasyllabic vocable with which I have 
been wont to close my letters ever since I have 
passed my eightieth milestone, writing, ‘‘ Yours 
Super-octogenarianically.” James D, Butier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Rosert Wootsey (8 §S, xi. 509).—“ Engraver 
not known. Bromley gives Peat as the designer. 
Qy. if Robert Wolseley, second son of Sir William 
Wolseley, sixth baronet?” (Challoner-Smitb.) 
Robert Wolseley was in holy orders, married 
Miss Hand, daughter of Archdeacon Hand, and 
died in 1815. H. Youns, 


Aw Otp Estare (8 §. xii. 25).—Lord Lyve- 
den’s family derive in the paternal line from Smith, 
Bobus, the first baron, having been a nephew of 
the witty Dean of St. Paul’s named Sidney Smith. 
Vernon is an adoptive name from female one. 

A. H. 


Avicnow (8 S. xii. 68).—Chap. iv. pp. 73-115 
of ‘De Lyon & la Méditerranée,’ par Frédéric 
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Bernard, “ Guides-Itineraires, Bibliothéque des 
Chemins de Fer,” Paris, Hachette, 1855, is 
devoted to Avignon :— 

“On suppose volontiers que le nom d’Avignon vient 

des deux mots celtiques Aowen fleuve, ion seigneur, 
maitre, qui domine: ville qui domine le fleuve. Certains 
étymologistes ne se sont pas contentés de cette origine ; 
ils ont trouvé qu’ Avignon venait d’Avento, dans l'unique 
but sans doute de faire une epigramme contre le mistral, 
lequel mérite au reste tous les méchants quolibets qu’on 
pourra lui adresser,”"—P. 73. : 

© sous les rafales impetueuses des Borées et dea Eoles 
de la Provence, Les Avignonnais prétendent qu'il ne faut 
pas dire trop de mal des vents qui se livrent de si 
furieuses batailles au eommet du rocher des Doms: les 
vents font la salubrité de la ville et de la contrée. Ily 
a la-deesus un dicton bien connu :— 

Avenio ventosa 

Sine vente venenosa 

Cum vento fastidiosa. 

Avignon venteuse, 

Sans vent, empoisonneuse ; 

Avec le vent ennuyeuse.”"—P. 98, 

Sterne, ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ vol. vii. chap. xlii., 
has little to say of Avignon :— 

“There is nothing to see but the old house in which 
the Duke of Ormond resided, and nothing to stop me but 
a short remark...... which is this: That | think it wrong, 
merely because a man’s hat has been blown off his head 
the first night he comes to Avignon, that he should 
therefore say, ‘Avignon is more subject to high winds 
than any town in all France’; for which reason | laid no 
stress upon the accident till I had inquired of the master 
of the inn about it, who telling me seriously it was so, 
and hearing, moreover, the windiness of Avignon spoke 
of in the country about as a proverb, I set it down, 
merely to ask the learned what can be the cause—the 
consequence I saw—for they are all dukes, marquisses, 
and counts, there—the deuce a baron, in all Avignon— 
oo there is scarce any talking to them, on a windy 

The advantage of the wind is noted by Charles 
Dickens, in his lively sketch of the place, at 
pp. 21-32, of * Pictures from Italy,’ Bradbury & 
Evans, 1846 :— 

“After breakfast next morning, we sallied forth to 
see the lions. Such a delicious breeze was blowing in, 
from the north, as made the walk delightful; though the 
pavement-stones, and stones of the walls and houses, 
= far too hot to have a hand laid on them comfort- 

ly.” 

Tuomas J. 

I am not Daniel, to recall to Mr. E. Watrorp 
the thiog that is gone from him, but in a not-very- 
old note-book of my own I find the passage :— 

“There was a saying— 

Avenio ventosa 

Cum vento fastidiosa 

Sine vento venenosa. 
That may be rendered in French— 

Avignon venteuse 

Avec vent ennuyeuse 

Sans vent pernicieuse,” 

It is marked as having been taken from p. 277 
of ‘In Troubadour Land,’ by S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. The same proverbial saying is also quoted 


in Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Travellers in France,’ 
pt. ii. p. 138. Le Roux de Lincy (vol. i. p. 206) has 
Avenio vantosa 
Sine vento venenosa ; 
it is given as from the ‘ Manuscrits de Gaigniéres, 
Prov. Frangois,’ t. ii. Sr. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE AND CARMARTHENSHIRE 
Famitigs (8 xii. 28).—The following books 
will be found of use. They are all in the British 
Museum :— 

Carmarthen and Neighbourhood. Topographical and 
Historical. William Spurrell. 

Castles of the Lordship of Glamorgan. Jeston Hom- 
fray. 

History of Glamorgansbire and its Families. Thomas 
Nicholas. 1874. 

History of Glamorgan. J. R, Phillips. 1879. 

History and Heraldry of the Parishes of Corty, Lale- 
ston, &c., in Glamorgan. J. H. James. 30. 

Castles of St, Danat and the Straetling Family. G,T. 
Clark, 1871. 

Account of the Bishops of Llandaff, Wallis Browne, 
719. 

Pedigrees of Caermarthenshire, Cardiganshire, and 
Pembrokeshire, to the year 1710. John P. A. Lloyd 
Phillipps. Privately printed. 

Glamorganshire Pedigrees. Edited by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps from MSS, of Sir Isaac Heard. 1845. 

T. Nicholas’s Annals of the Families of Wales, 1872. 

The ‘Twm Shon Catti’ contains a very large 
number of Welsh pedigrees, and is now in the Tonn 
Collection at Cardiff Public Library. The Cardiff 
Public Library contains a very fine collection of 
Welsh manuscripts and books, and the Swansea 
Library a rare collection of works on Welsh 
history. 


Mr. Manset Suewen will have to consult Mr. 
G. T. Clark’s ‘ Limbus Patrum Glamorganniz ; or, 
Glamorganshire Genealogies,’ but with caution, as 
(indispensable though it be) the work is not a 
model of accuracy. The chief source of Welsh 
pedigrees is the collection of MSS. in the Cardiff 
Free Library. Joun Hopson Marruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Your correspondent Mr. M. Suewen will pro- 
bably find what he wants in a large book relating 
to Welsh families, published about twenty years 
ago, by an author whose name I forget, though I 
fancy that it was Nichols. E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Henry Cornisn (8 xi. 447 ; xii. 51, 97). 
—Timothy Rogers is duly. treated in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ xlix. 


J. F. Nevitte §. xii. 81).—After reading 
Mr. Axon’s interesting note, giving as much bio- 
graphical information about this author as is 
perhaps to be found, I looked the name up in my 
MS. and found that the attribution to Neville is 
correct. He was also author of a duodecimo of 
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seventy-two pages, entitled “ The Soldier’s Manual 
or Christian Meditations...... written by an Officer 
‘oialal edited by the Rev. Francis Wrangham...... 
Scarborough, for the benefit of the Author's orphan 
family, 1813.” 

The advertisement by the editor says that the 
bed of sickness upon which the meditations were 
drawn up proved the author's death-bed ; and 
incidentally he says that “Mr. Neville,” the 
author, “‘ was highly accomplished in the litera- 
ture of France.” The preface to this tract is only 
signed “J. N.”; but Mr. Axoy’s quotations and 
the ‘editor having been referred to in ‘ Leisure 


Moments,’ I think clearly show they are by the | 


same person. 

Neither of these publications was announced in 
*The London Catalogue of Books,’ an omission not 
uncommon with provincial publications; but it 
accounts for the author’s name not appearing in 


Watt, and consequently not in Allibone. It seems | 


But there is not the least likelihood that anything 
connected would be found even in the shortest 
| sentence. 

| If D. M. R. is interested in the subject, I 
| suppose he knows the ‘Cornish Dictionary’ and 
|other works by Dr. Jago, of Plymouth. Mr. 
Pollard, bookseller, of Truro, would tell him all 
about them. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 


Longford, Coventry, 


I would direct D. M. R.’s attention to vol. x. 
| (July-December 1884) of *N. & Q.’ On pp. 178, 
| 300, 318, 354, 358, 376, 414, 418, 440, and 479 
appeared a considerable list of ‘Words and 
Phrases common at Polperro in Cornwall, but not 
usual elsewhere.’ The compiler of this list uses 
the nom de plume Viveo, so probably he cannot 
now be identified. He has, however, none the less 
' rendered a valuable service to students of dialect. 
Joun Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


strange that the editor should not have referred | _ . ‘ 
to ‘ Leisure Moments,’ which had been so recently Your correspondent will find _an_ interesting 
published ; and very improvident for a “ veteran” | paper on the subject among the British Archalogical 
officer to leave an orphan family unprovided for, | Reports for 1876, when the late Dr, M. Margoliouth 
when he gives Christian directions to others, | read a paper on the subject, as well as in the 
That he did so leave his family appears not only | Jebrew Christian Witness for the same year. He 
from the above, but from the auavncement of his | considered archaic Cornish, Welsh, and Breton 
death in the Gentleman's Magaz.ne for March, | bore ‘great traces of early Jewish or Pheenician 
1813, p. 287, which says :— | colonization. A. H. Crarx. 
“In York, J. Neville, Esq,, late lieutenant of the 8th 

Veteran Battalion, leaving a widow (who is a foreigner) | 


and three children perfectly destitute of the means of 
subsistence.” 


Correw (8™ S. xii. 65).—In Worcestershire at 
this day it is usual for cottagers to keep the fire in 


It is then mentioned that he was author of ‘ Leisure 
Moments.’ Tuomas. 


Tue Ancient Corniso Lanovace (8 §, xii, 
89).—It is not to be credited for one moment that 
any fishermen or others conversed in the Cornish 
tongue in 1890. The very tradition of the former 
existence of the Celtic language of Cornwall is 
being fast forgotten by the uneducated. However, 
if I may be permitted to refer D. M. R. to my 
‘History of St. Ives,’ &c. (Elliot Stock, 1892), 
he will find there, in the chapter dealing with the 
ancient Cornish language, that in 1889 there lived 
an aged man at Boswednack, in the parish of 
Towednack, who possessed some hereditary know- 
ledge of Cornish—sufficient to understand the 
meaning of most of the place-names in the St. 
Ives district, and who recited a Cornish rhyme 
which is given in the book as taken down from his 
ips. Jouy Hosson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


|all night by covering it with small coal before 
going to bed. Henry Kirke White alludes to it in 
his ‘ Description of a Summer's Eve’ :— 
The mistress sees that lazy Kate 
The happing coal on kitchen grate 
Has laid. 
* Remains,’ by Southey, sixth ed,, 1813, ii. 73. 


W. C. B. 


Mr. S. O. Appy refers to the South Yorkshire 
custom of keeping the fire burning all night. On 
| the high moorland above the conglomeration of 
wooded valleys which centre in beautiful Rievaulx, 
a farmhouse was pointed out to me in which the 
hearth fire had not been allowed to go out for over 
a hundred years, I, C. Goutp. 


An article on the curfew, its origin and history, 
| appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine in June, 


Heim (8 S. xii. 88).—The steering wheel is 
| mentioned in Falconer’s ‘Shipwreck.’ He died or 
/was drowned in 1769. The wheel has been 


Certainly Mousehole was the last refuge of gradually superseding steering by the tiller for a 
very long time, I should say, in vessels of over 200 
to 300 tons, and even now sea-going barges of from 
80 tons are steered by a wheel. I look upon wheel 

|and tiller as synonymous; you cannot steer a 

vessel by the wheel alone unless it is attached 


Cornish, as the home of that wonderful old Dolly 
Pentreath who, I have little doubt, has been dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q. before now. And it is 
possible that some words of Cornish may be left 
there and used by very old men in common speech. 


| 
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to the tiller at the rudder by chains or iron 
bars (rods), which are called wheel or tiller chains, 
&c. Formerly, when I first went to sea, we had no 
chains or rods, but untarred hemp ropes, which 
were soaped regularly, and some ships had hide 
ropes. I do not believe any one can answer 
Nemo’s questions correctly ; and he is not a sailor 
evidently. A wheel will not steer a vessel without 
a tiller, and a tiller will not steer a vessel of any 
large size without a wheel. AN Oxp Saltor. 


The following notice appears in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1772, under 31 October (p. 494, 
col. 2): ‘‘ An experiment has been made of a new 
steering-wheel, invented by Lieut. Savage, on 
board his Majesty’s ship Fowey, and approved.” 
In the same perodical for 1779, pp. 439, 440, an 
account (illustrated with a plate) is given of ‘‘a 
new mode of steering ships” by a wheel. The 
writer says : “It has been used with success in a 
ship of four hundred tons burthen, in the West 
India trade, for four years.” The patentees were 
Messrs. Jolly & Beatty, Bishopsgate Street. The 
wheel was turned horizontally, 

W. G. Boswett-Srone. 

Beckenham, 


Vice-ApmiraL C. Parker (8 §. xii. 109).— 
Christopher Parker, Esq., Vice-Admiral of the 
Red, and only son of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, 
Bart., Admiral of the Fleet, died at the house of 
John Ellis, Esq., at Hurlingham, near Fulham, 
26 May, 1804, in his forty-third year, and was 


think the Dowlais publican can claim to be more 
than its first adapter to his own particular use. 
Some twelve or thirteen years ago I saw, in the 
window of a chemist in Kensington High Street, 
an object of this description, to be filled with hot 
water and used asa stomach warmer. I believe the 
larger proportion of London chemists that are not 
North-countrymen are Welshmen. Has anybody 
ever investigated the etbnology of trades? Bakers 
are almost entirely German or Scotch; so are tailors, 
perhaps with a Welsh admixture ; milkmen are, I 
think, principally Welsh ; at least these are the 
impressions conveyed by the names over the doors, 
Tuomas J. JEAKEs, 


Dies Veneris (8 §, xii. 49).—The notion is 
not peculiar to Devonshire, E. F. Northall, in his 
‘English Folk Rhymes,’ 1892, also ‘N. & Q.’ 1* 
S. i. 303 ; iii. 7, 153 ; 5 S. ii. 184, gave instances 
of its usein Cornwall. Burnand Jackson, in their 
‘Shropshire Folk-lore,’ 1883, give the following 
version of the lines for that county :— 

Friday's a day as ‘Il have his trick 
The fairest or foulest day o’ the wik, 
The Rev. C. Swainson, MA., in his ‘ Handbook of 
Weather Folk-lore,’ refers to the same belief in 
France, Prussia, and Austria. 
EverarD Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


My wife, who is of Scotch and Welsh extraction 
with a dash of German, but of London and sub- 
urban life, tells me that the saying is, ‘‘ A wet 
Friday, a wet Sunday ; one wet Sunday, three wet 


buried in the family vault at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. (Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1804, 
vol. Ixxiv. p. 589.) Danie Hipwett. 


It is stated in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ s.n. “ Parker, Sir Peter,” that Vice- 
Admiral Christopher Parker died in 1804. 

G. F. R. B. 


County Councit Enotisn §, xii. 43, 111). 
—There is no need to mention the street at all. 
The offence is to the people, whether in the street 


Sundays.” She tells me also that my mother (a 

Burgundian) gave her as the French saying that 

Friday is always the best or worst of the week. 
Tuomas J, JEAKES. 


Queen’s Watermen (8 §. xi. 384).—I have 
read with interest the note by Mr. J. E. Hopcxtn, 
at this reference, on the Queen’s Watermen. He 
tells us that the Queen has never used the royal 
barges, and this I believe to be the case ; but per- 
haps it is as well to remind your readers that 
royalty took part in the procession on 30 October, 


or out of it. What if all the houses were empty, 
or the street closed for repairs, or consisted only of 
asylums for the blind, deaf, and dumb? I did not | 
assert that to attribute ‘‘ hearing” was more re- 
prebensible than to attribute “seeing” to a street, 
but that it was more unusual. Nevertheless, 
dwellers in houses can see what passes in the 
street, as a rule, only by means of their windows; 
but there is nothing corresponding which helps 
them to hear. Can Sr. Swirnin produce any 


1849, when the new Coal Exchange was opened, 
Her Majesty had consented to come by water and 
to conduct the ceremonies in person. A row of 
steamers was moored along the whole of the north 
side of the Thames from Whitehall to London 
Bridge, and a row of coal lighters on the south, a 
space of a hundred feet being left clear for the 
procession. The Queen unfortunately was indis- 
posed, and could not be’present. Her place was 


instance of hearing being attributed to a street 
except in such poetical and metaphorical language 
(‘* literary English ”) as is not allowable in a legal 
document ? Ww. C.B. 


taken by Prince Albert, who, with the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Royal, at half-past twelve 
left Whitehall Stairs in the royal barge, a gorgeous 
structure, built for Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
father of George III. It was navigated by twenty- 


** Bectty-Can” (8 xii. 44).—The “ helly- 
can” may be a Welsh invention, but I do not | 


seven watermen, and was under the command of 


Lord Adolphus FitzClarence. The Lord Mayor's 
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barge, and those of the Superintendent of Wool- 
wich Dockyard, the Commander-in-Chief at the 
Nore, the Admiralty, and the Trinity House were 
also present, The royal party landed at Custom 
House Quay. Paivie Normay, 


Bexzamin Franxutn (8" §. xii. 88).—‘ Dr. 
Franklin’s Moral Code,’ is given in the Penny 
Magazine for 26 May, 1832, No. 9, vol. i. p. 74. 
At pp. 71-72 is reviewed ‘* Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Benjamin Franklin. Written by 
Himself and continued by his Grandson, W. T. 
Franklin, comprising his Private Correspondence 
and his Select Works, Third edition, in 6 vols. 
London, 1818.” Tuomas J, JEAKEs., 


_ The writes very confusedly. A 
liturgy, properly speaking, is an office for Holy 
Communion. This Franklin cannot possibly have 
composed for his private use. There is doubtless 
a lax use of the words for any office of public 
prayer; but I doubt if it ever means a private 
office. Further, if it has the title the Srupent 
gives it, it is not an office of prayer at all : a creed 
is not a prayer, and an act, in theological language, 
though it may merge into one, is not a prayer. 
Lastly, What authority has the Srupenr for the 
existence of the document, if it is not found where 
it would certainly be expected ? 


C. F. S. Wanren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


Buriat or a Horse witn irs Owyer (7" 8. 
vi. 468 ; vii. 56).—Looking through some Salisbury 
and Winchester journals of the last century, I have 
come across the following paragraph :— 


“On Friday died at Downton Mr, Sheffield, many 
years a respectable surgeon there. He was a singular 
character in many respects; among other instances, he 
was never known to eat a morsel of bread; and agree- 
able to the direction of his will, he is to be buried in his 
own garden ; and when his favourite horse shall die, his 
body is to be laid in the same grave with that of his 
ee and Winchester Journal, 19 March, 

‘ 


And in the same paper for 27 Oct., 1794, is 
recorded the death of H. Parsons, Esq., generally 
called “ White Parsons ”:— 


o Lately died at West Camel, in Somersetshire, Henry 
Parsons, Esq., aged 84, who requested by his will that 
bis remains should be interred in a mausoleum within 
his cedar plantation upon Camel Hill, which we under- 
stand has been complied with, and over which it is 
intended to erect a pyramid that may be seen at a great 
distance, between Lady Chatham's Obelisk and Alfred's 
Tower at Stourton.” 


Tuos, H. Baker. 
Mere, Wiltshire, 


Canonization S. xii. 89).—Comparatively 
very few of the saints of the primitive Celtic 
Church have been canonized, the period when 
they flourished being prior to the date when it was 
found necessary to forbid the public cultus of any 


person who should die in future, unless the same 
should receive the official recognition of a formal 
canonization by the Pope. St. David and a few 
other Welsh saints received Papal canonization in 
the later Middle Ages, as did some of the saints of 
Ireland, &c. But the vast majority of the lights 
of ancient Celtic Christendom have never been 
canonized at all. This does not mean that their 
public cultus is not recognized by Rome. All 
the prominent Celtic saints are duly commemorated 
in the various service-books, the missals and 
breviaries of their respective countries, those of 
the Benedictine Order being the richest in this 
respect. Joun Hozson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Screrstirion (8 xii. 88).—I have never 
heard it said that Palm Sunday ruled the direction 
of the wind for the remainder of the year. There 
is, however, an idea current here somewhat akin to 
this. The weather wise in this locality say that 
from whatever direction the wind blows on Mar- 
tinmas Eve thence it will prevail throughout the 
winter. Jonn T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The Blazon of Episcopacy. By the Rev. W. K. Riland 
Bedford, M.A,, Brasenose College. Second Edition. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

So long ago as 28 August, 1858 (2°¢ S. vi. 180), we noticed 

the unobtrusive appearance of ‘The Blazon of Epis- 

copacy,’ otherwise the armorial bearings of the —— 
of our Church, Russell Smith, many of whose books 
have been the antiquary’s delight, was then the pub- 
lisher. The work, which was the result of arduous labour, 
won immediate recognition, and has since remained 

a standard authority. Since that time the episcopate 

has been greatly enlarged, and the materials accessible 

have been proportionately extended. A new edition, 
revised and augmented, has been demanded, and is now 
supplied, with all the typographical luxuries of the 

Clarendon Press, Fortunately, the reverend author is 

alive to superintend the production, a matter not always 

to be counted on when close on forty years eeparate two 
editions. Some idea of the extent to which the present 
volume has been enlarged is supplied in stating that it 

tains a th d illustrations, The scheme of the 
first edition, by which names are arranged under sees, 

a copious index enabling the student at once to find any 

personage of whom he is in search, is maintained, The 

shields also, with the accompanying numbere, are under 
the names of sees. Mr, Bedford has troubled himself 
with no preliminary matter concerning the origin of 
ecclesiastical heraldry, for the history of which the 
student and the herald may consult the ‘ Ecclesiastical 

Heraldry’ of Dr. Woodward (see 3'> 8S, v. 259), a work 

the extensive scheme of which covers the entire Western 

Chureh. The first page of Mr. Bedford’s work begins 

with the see of Canterbury, 1070, supplying the arms of 

the see, Azure, an archiepiscopal staff (headed with a 

cross patée) or, surmounted of a pall argent (between 

two croziers paleways addorsed). This is from the seal 
of Simon Sudbury or Tybold, who was Bishop of London 
in 1362 and Archbishop of Canterbury 1375-81. On 
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other seals there are some variations, Following this 
come the arms of Lanfranc, Anselme, and their suc- 
cessors, down to Archbishop Temple. The last see given 
is Wakefield, dating from 1888, the arms of which are 
Argent, a fleur-de-lys, on a chief azure three celestial 
crowns of the field. Bishop William Walsham How, 
the solitary Bishop of Wakefield, has died while these 
lines were being written. A specially valuable feature 
is an Ordinary of Episcopal Arms, arranged on the plan 
of Papworth’s ‘ Dictionary of British Armorials,’ By 
means of this the names of Bishops of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, whose arms are found on buildings, 
monuments, seals, &c., can be immediately ascertained. 
Students of heraldry are familiar with the assumption 
of arms to which the bearers are not entitled, It 
is, however, with something like a shock that some 
will learn that bishops are among the offenders. The 
author dwells on the “deplorable fact that not un- 
frequently men who have been promoted to « dignity 
requiring the assumption of armorial insignia have 
neglected to apply to the proper authority, and assumed 
conjectural bearings, founded upon some similarity of 
name,” which suggests a-variation of Virgil's query 
concerning “ Tantzne animis celestibus ire!’ Hence 
Ashmole has entries such as this: “ No arms entered, 
having no right to those he pretended to.” Purely 
conjectural coats are omitted from the present volume, 
though the evidence of usage and tradition is held to 
be adequate to obtain insertion. There is no armorial 
seal of a bishop earlier than that of Anthony Bek, 
or De Bek, of Durham, in 1284, and there are few 
with coats of arms earlier than 1400. With its new 
classification and ita extended information, the new 
edition appeals warmly to our readers. Fresh impetus 
has been given of late to the study of blazon, and the 
appearance of the present volume is well timed in every 
respect, 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. New Series. 
Vol. XV. 1587-1588. Edited by John Roche Dasent, 
C.B. (Queen's Printers.) 

CovEeRtneé as it does the period subsequent to the death 

of Mary, Queen of Scots, and precedent tothe attempted 

invasion of the Spanish Armada, the fifteenth volume of 
the ‘ Acts of the Privy Council’ deals with stirring times. 

The direct allusions to the death of Mary Stuart are 

few, and are as much occupied with festivities as with 

wailing, There are minutes of “letters concerning the 
funeralles of the late Scottische Queene,” and there are 
orders to send to Peterborough ten deer for “ the supper 
and dynner to be kept at Peterborowe for the funeralles,” 

Concerning the advent of the Armada, and the proceed- 

ings by which it was delayed, enough will be found 

under headings such as Druke and Howard of Effing- 

So complete an analysis of historical events is 
given, however, by Mr. Dasent, in his admirable preface, 
that we are not tempted to deal with them. Concerning 
the players, meanwhile, there is little except records of 
payments to them for performances before the queen, 
and lamentably grudging in information. There are also 
prohibitions for various reasons against the performance of 
plays in hot weather or upon Sundays, Abundant matter 
of varied interest and unending euggestiveness is supplied. 

We content ourselves, however, with indicating a pretty 

romance, for the completion of which we shall have to 

wait another year, Wuile Sir John Conway was gallantly 
employed defending Ostend, of which he was governor, 

Mrs. Bourne, or Browne, complains that her daughter 

Marie is kept shut up by the Ladie Conweye “ without 

sufleringe her mother to have accesse unto her.” The 

purpose of this lady, as in the ballad of ‘ Jock o’ Hazel- 
dean,’ is “to marry the said Marie unto [her] younger sop,” 


whose name is not given. Letters from Sir Conweye (sic 
say that this is “don without his foreknowledge an 

lykinge,” &c. Lady Conway is bidden, accordingly, to 
bring the young gentlewoman before the Council, and 
“to take streight order that she be not by her meanes 
contracted or entangled by marriage, promise, or other- 
wise.” Lady Conway seems, however, to have had a will 
of her own. This order was made 7 June, 1587. On 
9 August further instructions to the same effect are 
given. On 6 September a bond of 2,000. that these 
commands shall be obeyed is required, On the 11th, 
having done no good with Lady Conway, they write a 
complaint to Sir John. On the 12th fresh application 
is made to her ladyship. On the 19th the girl is again 
demanded, and once more on 15 October. On 1 Novem- 
ber the matters in dispute between Mra. Bourne and 
Lady Conway are referred to the Solicitor General and 
others. 8 December finds the lady still indefatigable in 
opposition, and the case postponed until the Candlemas 
Day next following. How earnest was Lady Conway in 
seeking at any price alliance with the Bournes, or Browns, 
is proved by the fact that, as it appears, her elder son 
had already married the elder sister of the fair détenue. 
Mr. Dasent remains in all reepects an exemplary editor, 


*Twixt Merseyand Dee. By Mrs, Hilda Gamlin, (Liver- 
pool, Marples & Co,) 
Mrs. GAMLIN, who may be regarded as the historian 
of Birkenhead, has issued a new and sparkling work 
connected with her favourite spot, It gossips pleasantly 
concerning the district "twixt Mersey and Dee, its life, 
customs, spots of interest, and antiquities, But one fault 
have we to find with it—the absence of an index, a 
matter we are not very ready to condone. With the spot 
with which she deals we can claim no great familiarity ; 
nor does a reproduction of a survey by Capt. Granville 
Collins, made in 1684-89, interesting as it is, greatly 
assist us. There is always room to hope that we may be 
able to visit a district full of interest, and but recently 
opened out, to which Mrs. Gamlin’s work constitutes a 
guide-book. It is something more, however, than this, 
being a book from which the student of past days cannot 
fail to derive amusement and information. It is difficult 
to regard quite as antiquities matters that occurred in 
one’s own lifetime ; but the world into which we were born 
seems almost as far off from to-day as the dark ages, Some 
of the information Mrs, Gamlin pleasantly conveys is, 
moreover, genuinely old, Birkenhead Abbey dates back 
to 1153, and has been spe't, we are told, Bricheod, 
Byrkett, Birkehedde, and Burkett Wood Priory. Leasowe 
Castle, otherwise Mockbeggar Hall, bas close associations 
with the unhappy Duke of Monmouth. Bidston Manor, 
in like fashion, can boast of associations equally happy 
and more loyal, having passed through various hands, 
from Henry, Earl of Lancaster, to Charlotte de la Tre- 
mouille, the heroic Countess of Derby. More constantly, 
however, Mrs. Gamlin deals with matter less remote, 
venturing sometimes on things almost of to-day—the old 
stage-coaches, the first arrival of steamboats on the 
Mersey, the wreckers and their modes of procedure— 
alike, it is sad to think, in different parts of England— 
Cheshire customs and sayings, and the like. Now she stops 
to pick up a quaint epitaph, not always of very remote 
antiquity, now regrets the decline of the great Birkenhead 
landowners. A chapter is devoted to the “ Dread Wirral 
Wapentake,”” Of one worthy, concerning whom little 
is generally known—Samuel Willian Ryley, the actor, 
the author of ‘The Itinerant,’ one of the rarest of 
dramatic works—she gives much information not else- 
where to be obtained. Her book is, indeed, a treasure- 
house of curious matters, is agreeably illustrated, and 
will beget in many a velleity to virit tle spots it depicts 
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and to contemplate the rapidly disappearing life it 
describes. 

Ancient English Holy 
Feasey. (Baker.) 
Tne query which recently appeared in our columns 
(a S. xi. 468) soliciting information on the subject of 
this volume, in the very words of its title, finds here an 
abundant answer. What to an unsympathetic mind 
might seem the fussy and pragmatical ritual with which 
sacerdotal ingenuity has overlaid the sacred mysteries of 
Holy Week is set forth by Mr. Feasey with appreciative 
fulness, Tenebrx, Creeping to the Cross, Hallowing the 
Paschal Candle, the Easter Sepulchre, the Kindling of 
the New Fire on Easter Eve, are some of the ceremonics 
described, with ample citations from churchwardens’ 
accounts and other contemporary documents, The 
cbapter on the Lenten Veil, which used formerly at this 
season to be suspended between the altar and the people, 
only raised at the reading of the Gospel, and finally let 
fall on the occurrence of the words “The veil of the 
‘Temple was rent in twain” on the Wednesday in Holy 
Week, is not a little curious, as illustrating the dramatic 
and realistic effects which the mediwval Church so 

largely cultivated. 

We cannot acquit the author of culpable negligence 
for the slovenly manner in which he bas printed his 
Latin authorities. Monstrosities like Augus (p. 210), 
medis (for nudis, p. 115), igneni (for ignem, p. 207), 
manucando (p. 96) are as plentiful as blackberries, 
are quite sure the Gallican Missal is maligned by a 
citation like this; “ Benedictio cerac B, Augustini 
quam, cum ad hac diaconus esset, ed: dit et ce cinit” 
(p. 209). Mr. Feasey is not happy, either, in his etymo- 
logical excursions. Hearse is not from Latin Aericius, a 
hedgehog (p. 86), nor “ Sheer Thuraday ” from “ the old 
root skier, signifying pain and affliction” (p. 95), nor 
“ Maundy Thursday” from maund, a basket (p, 96) ; 


Ceremonial, By H., J. 


in the last instance he deliberately runs away from | 


the obvious mandatum of his context. These and other 
matters serve to show that popular antiquities are full of 
pitfalls for the unwary, and Mr, Feasey has his full quota 
of them. 

Wrekin Sketches. By Emma Boore. (Stock.) 
Wirutn the august shadow of the Wrekin lie many spots 
of pastoral beauty as well as the picturesque town of 
Shrewsbury, the ruins of Uriconium, and the ** brimmed 
waves” of Severn. Of these and other spots of interest, 
of churches and abbeys, historical battlefields and the 
like, of Harry Percy and Harry of Monmouth, and of 
other subjects, Mrs,, or Misa, Boore writes, stopping now 
and then to tell briefly a legend such as that of Sabrina 


ing the origin of place-names, and flooding her pages 
with a pleasant light of antiquarianism. To those 
femiliar with the district of which she treate, and to 
which her family belongs, she will need no recom- 
mendation, Her book is pleasant to read. She puzzles 
us, however, when, dealing with Ludlow, ehe speaks of 
the Earl of Bridgewater, and tells us, in explaining the 
story of Comus, that “ His two sons, with Lord Brockley, 
Mr. Egerton, and Lady Alice Egerton, were benighted 
in the forest,” &c. The italics are ours. We thought 
that the two sona were Lord Brockley and Mr. Egerton. 
On p, 45, again, there is some very shaky French, A 
few illustrations add to the attractions of the volume, 


Hannibal and the Crisis of the Struggle between Carthage 

and Rome. By W. O'Connor Morris, (Putnam’s Sone.) 
To the “ Heroes of the Nations” series Mr, O'Connor 
Morris bas contributed a brilliantly written account of 


Hannibal and the Punic Ware. One great qualification : 


for the task Mr. Morris possesses, namely, admiration 
for his hero, Hannibal, he holds, besides being a patriot, 
without a thought of ambition and self-aggrandisement, 
was “a consummate warrior, an illustrious statesman,” 
Existing literature on the subject of Hannibal has been 
closely studied, and the reader is recommended to master 
the ‘Annibal’ of Col. Hénnébert—surely an impossible 
name—and is also referred to the ‘Hannibal’ of Col. 
Dodge, of the United States Army. Successive chapters 
deal admirably with the condition of Rome and that of 
Carthage before the first Punic War, with the war iteelf, 
with Hamilear and the youth of Hannibal, with “ The 
Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Trebia,” with * Trasimenus 
and Cannz,” and so with the death struggle that followed. 
The effect of the possession by the Romans of the com- 
mand of the sea, the destruction of Hannibal's remote 
base of operations in Spain, and the disloyalty of Car- 
thage to its greatest hero are clearly shown. The 
conduct of warlike operations is 20 closely followed that 
one might almost assume the writer to be a soldier. 


| Quite up to the level of the series is the volume, the 


opening chapters of which may be read with breathless 
interest and the closing chapters with edification. The 
illustrations are numerous and very serviceable. 


An Account of the Lifeand Works of Dr. Robert Watt. 

By James Finlayson, M.D, (Smith, Elder & Co) 
LitrLe has been known of the life of the compiler of 
that monumental work the ‘Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 
and few people knew, even, that he was a practising 
physician in Glasgow. A short and sympathetic memoir 
by Dr. Finlayson serves a useful purpose, and is accom- 
panied by an excellent portrait of Watt’s clear-cut and 
very intellectual features, 


English Verse Structure, By S. Esmond, M.A, 
(Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

We have here an ingenious and, to some extent, success- 

ful effort to govern the pronunciation of English verse 

by means of pauses, a plan that many readers have more 

or less unconsciously adopted. Mr. Esmond hag much 

to say, and says it convincingly and well, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, : 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


and Gwendolen, collecting folk-speech and custom, show- | ™¥*t observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 


or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to Lead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Jcun E. Norcross (“ Passage in Dickens ”),—It means 
that Mrs, Cluppins bought three pounds of aioe for 
twopence-halfpenny, not that potatoes were twenty 
shillings a pound, 

Erkxatom.—P, 136, col. 1, 1. 3 from bottom, for 
“ Thomas Wesley read John Wesley. P 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ "—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. . 
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This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Artichs on 
R. L. STEVENSON’S WORKS 
STATE PAPERS of HENRY VIII 
A SAILOR'S LETTERS from the CRIMEA. 
GAELIC POETRY 
PRINCE RANJITSINHJI on CRICKET. 
LETTERS of SIR THOMAS COPLEY. 
SOURCES for GREEK HISTORY. 
NEW NOVELS—An Altruist; Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
LOCAL HISTORY. 
SCHOOL- BOOKS. 
CUNTINENTAL HISTORY 
OUR LIBRARY TARLF—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 
UNUM est NECESSARIUM, by Mary larmestetor—The CLERK f 
the SHIPS—PROF, SAINTSBURY on the MATTER of BRITAIN 
SLOANRF’S ‘LIFE of NAPOLEON’—“PRAISE-COD PARR: 
RONES TRELAWNY at USK 
Aiso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE—Sir John Evans's Address to the British Association; 


Library Table, Geographical Literature, Entomological ra- 
ture; Geological Literatur The Literature of Physics; The 
Mathematical Congress; Astronomical Notes | 


FINE ARTS—Life and Letters of Jean Frangois Millet Cambrian | 
Archwological Association , Gossip 

MUSIC—Recent Publications ; The Bayreuth Festival ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—Moliére Dictionary ; The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for August 7 contains Articles on 


SAYINGS of OUR LORD, 

MALTESE REGIMENTS in the BRITISH ARMY 

ADVENTURES of an AMBASSADRESS of LOUTS XLV 

SUTTON-IN-HOLDERNESS 

FRANCE and the GREAT SCHISM 

A HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 

NEW NOVELS—The Mutable Many. He Deserve A Bride's 
Madness; Les Trois Filles de Pieter Waldorp 

TRAVELS in SPAIN. 

RECENT VERSE 

SOUTH AFRICAN TALES 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY—RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 

ORLIENTALIA—AMERICAN HISTORY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

OLD AGE, by Arthur Symons—‘A TALE of TWO TUNNELS *- 
EARLY ALLUSIONS to CHESS—The NEW LOGIA—The CLERK 
of the SHIPS—MKR, STOPFORD HBROOKE’S ‘PRIMER’'—A 
POETIC TRIO. 


THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. | 

SCIENCE—The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain; Library Table 
Zoological Literature; The Literature of Engineering; Dotantecal 
Literature ; Atlases; Mathematical Literature Astronomical! Notes 
Anthropological Notes , Gossip. 

FINE AKTS—The Churches of Cheshire ; Library Table; Numismatic 
Literature ; Royal Archwological Institute ; Gossip 

MUSIC—Recent Publications ; Bayreuth Festival ; Gossip 

DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for August 1/, contains Articles on 


The WORKS of R. L. STEVENSON. 

The LITERARY HISTORY of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
STUDIES on the MIDDLE AGES 

The GRECO-TURKISH WAR 

COURTHOPFE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY. 
RALZAC in ENGLAND. 

A MEDLEVAL BISHOP. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of OXFORD. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘A TALE of TWO TUNNELS.’ 

ADAM ASNYK. 

The CLERK of the SHIPS. 

CHAUCER'S “ RAPTUS” of CECILIA CHAUMPAIGNE. 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE—Joret on Plants in Antiquity; Library Table, Prof. Victor 
Meyer, Astronomical Notes , Gossip 


FINE ARTS—Miniatures in Montagu House; The Archrological 
Societies; The Royal Archwological Institute ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Rayreuth Festival; Mr. William Smallwood ; Gossip 
DRAMA—The Grock Theatre ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for July 31 contains Articles on 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 

HORACE SMITH’'S POEMS 

QUILL’S EDITION of TACITUS. 

LANG on MODERN MYTHOLOGY 

The GROWTH of the NAVY 

MEMORIALS of HAWTHORNE 

The REGISTER of WETHERHAL YRIORY 

NEW NOVELS—Salted with Fire; A Rich Man's Daughter Crooked 


Paths; An Odd Experiment; The Larramys; The Kejuve j 
Miss Semaphore; ‘The Light of the Eye ; La Camarade. — 

A CORNISH PARISH—SHORT STORIES 

ASSYRIOLOGICAL LITERATURE—AUSTRALIAN FICTION, 

OLD NORSE POETRY—AMERICAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIsT of NEW BOOKS, 

JOHN MILTON, SENIOR—MR, STUPFORD BROOKE'S PRIMER,’ 
—ANOTHER GREEK WORD in HEBREW—‘ST. ANSELM oft 
CANTERBURY '—MR. COLLINS'S ANTHOLOGY—The LONDON 
UNIVERSITY COMPROMISE—The DERIVATION of “ FYLFUYT 

ALso=— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Chemical Literature ; Zoological Literature; Astronomical 
Notes ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—The Art-Anatomy of Animals; Library Table; Heraldic 
Literature; Archwological Literature , Magazines; The Portraits of 
Swift ; Two Portraits ; Gossip 

MUSIC—The Week; Library Table; Chester Musical Festival; Mr 
Alexander Thayer; Gossip. 

DRAMA—Recent Books ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAGZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Oflice, 


And of all Newsagents, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (88, XII, Ava. 21,97. 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


SPORT, &c., 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


SMITH & § O 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. = “S 


s. d, s. d, 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and Enlarged by the Author. With 504 Plates, — ad by Hand. 6 vols, super-royal 
8vo. 6 ... O 
A NATURAL HISTORY ‘of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. Thoroughly “Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged. 3 vols. super-royal Svo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand eee oo... 4 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. Witb an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 126 0 ... 63 0 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Eighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and picts 


by the Author. Super-royal with 77 Pilates, Coloured by Hand 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH GRASSES. By EB. J. LOWE, F.R.S., ae. Third Edition, with 
74 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 2 10 6 
TRIPP (F. B.).—BRITISH MOSSES : their Meme, Aspects, Swacture, ‘ona Uses. "With a Coloured 
6... 18 


Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 52 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 
by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 


Revised Edition. In 2 vols. Ww ith 60 ae: Plates Coloured by Hand, and sane on Guards. 
00 


Supe r- royal SvO. 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Experience io Crossing ond Cultivation, with a ‘List a the most 
important Varieties, and a of the of Parentage ,&c. By E. J. LOWE. 


With 62 Illustrations ove 12 6 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By E. J. LOWE, R. S., and Ww. “HOWARD, H. s. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in Cultivation in this Country. Third Edition. With 

NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. “By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S. With 54 

5 0 10 6 


UVoloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 2 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. ‘By E. J. LOWE, F R. Ss. With 7 i9 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. “M. D. YF. z.8. With Notes on  coverat Speci ies by 
the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal Svo, Zé ww BM O 
BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the field. By Cagtte PENNELL- 
ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain... 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page ‘Coloured Plates, Obiong 


BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated ... 6 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEER-STALKING. Illustrated... 60..30 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait, ‘and. 12 Woodeuts, 

engraved by Edmund Evans _... 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. Bowers, w“ ith 2 ou ) Facsimile Water- Colour Sketches, ‘and 2 

Black and White Drawings. Oblong cloth ... 


GOOD GREY MARE, The. By WHYTE-MELVILLE "IMustrated by G. M. SCARLETT. “Oblong folio se es 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895 ». Edited whadie C. -” ALCOCK. Portraits of all 
the Cricketers of the Present Day . 2 = 
ANGLER’S NOTE-BOOK and NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vols, ose on eee on 
BADMINTON LIBRARY. Roxburgh eve ese Rach 336. 9 6 
ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By M. “Shearman. “[Mustrated. CRICKET. By A. G. Steel 
and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Contributions by A. Lang, W. G. Grace, and others. GOL F. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson, With Contributions by Lord Wellwood, Sir W. Simpson, and others, 
SWIMMING. By A. Sinclairand W. Henry. Illustrated. 


BOHN’'S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIC SPORTS. With numerous Illustrations Each 36... 2 6 
SAILING. By E. F. Knight. SWIMMING. By M. and J. R. Cobbett. BOXING. By R. G. 
Allanson-Winn. SINGLE-STICK and SWORD EXERCISE. By R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. 


Phillipps-Wolley. WRESTLING. By Walter Armstrong. FENCING. By H. A. Colmore Dunn. 
RUGBY FOOTBALL. By Harry Vassall. ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By C. W. Alcock. 
BASEBALL. By Newton Crane. ROUNDERS, FIELD BALL, BOWLS, QUOITS, CURLING, 
SKITTLES, &c. By J. M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott. CYCLING and ATHL KTICS. By H. H, 
Griffin. SKATING. By Douglas Adams. PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP, including RIDING 
for LADIES. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. CANOEING with SAIL and PADDLE. By J. D. Hayward, 
CAMPING OUT. By A.A. Macdonell. Illustrated. 


Printed by JOHN FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Kream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; Published 
JOHN O, FRANCIS at Bresm's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturd«y, Angust 21, 189 
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